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“FELLOWS IN 


WELL-KNOWN French saying tells us that in 
the misfortunes of our friends there is always 
an element which gives us pleasure, and though 
we are far from accepting a somewhat cynical 
statement literally, it is true that happiness and 

grief, prosperity and adversity, are relative terms and our 
sense of values depends very largely on the compatison we 
draw with the experiences of others. These reflections occur 
to us when reading in an American contemporary publication 
of the sad case of the profession there. Up. till last April, we 
are told, ‘Architects were a hard-working and generally 
respected set of citizens, who voted conservatively, gave 
rather more liberally of their time for schemes of improvement 
than did the average citizen, and complacently regarded 
themselves as useful members of society and worthy of at 
least reasonable consideration in time of emergency.” We 
learn that, although “‘ scores of architects of the highest 
standing offered their office organizations and personal sei vices 
to the Government in the early stages of the war, when the 
great National cantonments were being projected, not one 
ofler was accepted and the construction of these buildings 
was entrusted to hastily gathered organizations of engineers 
and landscape architects working under or with the general 
direction of the quartermaster-general’s office, itself a force 
crude in ideas and expanded to many times its normal size.” 
Very reasonably it is suggested that America has gained 
nothing by the systematic employment of round pegs to fill 
square holes, and the assumption that training and habits of 
thought would be useless in an emergency. President Wilson, 
it is added, has, to crown a series of humiliating snubs, made 
the request that all construction work should be abandoned 
for the period of the war, thus putting architects in the same 
category “ with brewers and saloon keepers and others whose 
business was undesirable and whose maintenance was un- 
necessary.” It is pointed out that in Germany work has been 
carried On on many great public works, such as the Berlin 
subways, and France has not allowed work to cease on the 
Marseilles Ship Canal for a single day. The remedy ‘which is 
suggested is that architects should be consulted and employed 
on many schemes for housing the huge aggregations of popu- 
lation which in America, as in England, have been gathered 
together for purposes connected with the prosecution of the 
war. While we are sorry to hear of the misfortunes of our 
orethren in America, it is very interesting to note that the 
complaints made might apply word for word to our own case 
and that in a country where we have been inclined to think 
that the value of architects’ services was more fully recognized 
by the public than is the case here. It may even provoke 
the thought that it would have been more difficult 
to impress upon the British authorities the importance of 
employing architects than we have imagined it should have 
been; in other words, that both here and in Ametica archi- 
tects have more to do than we imagined before they can reason- 
ably ex pect to obtain justice from those authorities who are 
but a section of the general public. We must go back farther 
if we wish for the future to obtain better and fairer treatment ; 
the vital question hinges on what the public set most value 
‘On in an architect, and how the profession can best qualify 
itself to obtain the support necessary. In times of stress and 
_——r people do without superfluities ; the architect’s task 
vo convince the public that it needs the architect's 
services in dealing with practical issues. 
® Mr. John Murray, in a letter to us which we publish this 
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week and commend to the notice of our readers, puts the cas 6 
forcibly and well, and propounds methods which, if acted upon 

would, we believe, lead to architects recovering ground they have 
in the past lost. The architect should be a man of esthetic 
capability ; but this alone is not sufficient ; it is more necessary 
that he should be a good business man and a safe adviser on the 
many intricate and practical.duties which are connected with 
the utilisation of sites and the management of property.. Few 
people have either the means or the desire to build simply 
for esthetic gratification ; they have a practical object ; and will 
in a majority of cases seek the aid of the man who they feel 
can see them “safely through.” 

_ None of us would put a large sum of money in a cupboard 
with a defective lock, and it is just as unreasonable to expect 
anyone to allow us to act as his agent in building matters 
unless we can be safely trusted to look after his financial 

interests effectively. One by one we have allowed specialists to 
arrogate their fitness to deal with branches of our work to our 
exclusion, and we wake up at last to make the discovery that the 
title of “‘ artist,” as applied to us, very often acts as a deterrent 
rather than as an inducement. The records of Wren and other 
great men show that most of them were masters of affairs and 
skilful constructors, and not makers of phrases ; and though few 
can attain to genius, all of us can learn a lesson from the very 
practical outlook of the giants of architectural history, the great 
surveyors and constructors of a past age. Draughtsmanship is 
an art only to: be acquired with labour and effort, but it may, if 
the architect devotes himself too exclusively to it, become a 
snare which prevents his realising greater things on which 
success or failure may depend, while the architect whose detail 
leaves nothing to the craftsman’s imagination may be im- 
poverishing art by making himself responsible for every small 
detail of a particular building. 

Most of us have experienced the fascination of drawing 
up building schemes on paper and have spent years in doing 
so, living in a world of our own; and some have made the 
startling discovery that they are far. off the safe position 
which brings with it the certainty of an adequate professional 
reward. Without friends and influence, such men depend 
on the uncertain element of success in competitions, and if 
actual work is given them, they are often at a loss in dealing 
with the problems involved. The adoption of a wider out- 
look and the acquisition of knowledge which the world sets 
a value on, will not destroy their aesthetic powers, while it is 
almost essential if they wish to obtain opportunity of 
utilizing them. 

We like Mr. Murray’s suggestion that the Royal Institute of 
British Architects should take larger premises, and try to 
gather round it the institutions which are in reality closely con- 
nected and sometimes integral parts of architectural practice ; 
and we heartily approve of his proposition that the Institute 
should open its doors to all who can pass its examinations, 
whether with a view to practising as architects or otherwise, for 
by such means the architectural profession would gain in 
popular estimation, and the outlook of the individual would be 
widened. The essential and dominating consideration is that 
the public should turn to us for help. It is quite immaterial 
whether they recognise the qualifications which we attach most 
importance to ourselves, so long asthey employ us ; for time alone 
will determine whether our work will live or not long after the 
personal equation is forgotten and the record of what we have 
said has helped to light a kitchen fire or been consigned to a 


paper mill. 
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The WE learn that the awards in 
Housing the R.1.B.A. Housing Com- 
Designs at petition are not to be an- 
the R.I-B.A. nounced until the designs have 
been inspected by some ladies commis- 
sioned by the Local Government Board 
to give their opinion on practical points. 
The suggestion is an interesting one and 
contains the germ of what we should like 
to see in many competitions, the holding 
of a Court of Appeal to look into disputed 
points. We have never been able to see 
why the assessors’ award should neces- 
sarily be final and binding, if it can be 
impugned on clear issues of facts and 
conditions. It is possible that in all 
cases we should not be satisfied that 
the Court of Appeal should consist of 
women, but it may be that women, now 
for the first time having direct political 
power, will relegate man to a subordinate 
and secondary condition. It may, on the 
other hand, be that, having more experi- 
ence of the difficulties of men, their hearts 
may be softened and theie judgmen* 
suffused with the tender tints of charity. 


THe Board of Trade Labour 
Building (Gazette has published a table 
= the showing the estimated value 
** of building plans approved by 
the Local Authorities of ninety-three 
urban areas for the seven years 1911 to 
1917, and it is of interest as indicating 
the influence the war has had upon 
building operations. The year 1913 
showed an increase in building operations 
on the two previous years, and in that 
year the total of plans approved for all 
classes of buildings was £15,734,174. In 
1914 the total had dropped to just 
between those forthe years 1911 and 1912, 
viz., to £14,592,839, but the war soon 
made its influence felt, for the totals for 
the succeeding three years were: 1915, 
£10,015,352 ; 1916, £7,218,328, and 1917, 
£6,892,975 and that despite the increased 
activity in building factories and work- 
shops for war purposes. In factories and 
workshops the increase is 43 per cent. 
above the value for 1914, and 20 per cent. 
above 1913. Since 1913 the decrease in 
churches, schools and public buildings is 
96 per cent. Between 1911 and 1913 
dwellinghouses had decreased by about 
10 per cent., whilst since 1913 the decrease 
is 93 per cent. Taking all classes of 
buildings together the decline between 
the years 1913 and 1917 is about 56 per 
cent. 





North Ir has been decided that the 
Wales North Wales Memorial, to be 
Heroes’ erected in honour of those 


Memorial. who have fallen in the war, 
shall take the form of new science 
- buildings connected with the North 


Wales College in Bangor, together with a 
memorial edifice where the names of the 
soldiers, sailors, and nurses who have 
fallen will be commemorated. Out of 
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£150,000 required; £61,000 has been 
alieady promised. There will also be an 
endowment to provide for the cost of 
free university education for the sons 
and daughters of those who have fallen 
in the war. 
addiessing a meeting at Llandudno in 
support of the scheme, reminded the 
audience that when William the Silent 
relieved the siege of Leyden, then reduced 
to the last extremities, he asked the 
burghers what the nation could do to coni- 
memorates their heroism, and they said : 
‘Give us a university ”’—which was the 
first founded in Holland. We are always 
glad to hear of a memorial which takes 
the form of the completion of an existing 
scheme rather than the initiation of a 
new one, and are glad that a further 
addition is proposed to one of the most 
successful of modern educational build- 
ings in the country. 





THE preservation of typical 


The Pre- interesting old buildings is not 

roy necessarily a vacuous senti- 
bd . 

Buildings. mental craze, but may have a 


real local value. as well as 
often enough a national one. What 
would Chester, Shrewsbury, Ludlow or 
Bristol be if the bulk of their interesting 
old buildings were removed to make way 
for modern improvements ? The result 
would certainly be a great loss of attrac- 
tion for visitors, as well as the breaking 
down of the continuity of the town’s life. 
There are some towns especially in whose 
historic past and beautiful examples of old 
architecture the whole nation claims an 
interest. One such town is certainly 
Windsor, and we therefore venture to 
think that those who have not been there 
for some time will view with amazement 
and regret the disappearance or decay of 
old buildings which gave colour and 
charm to the place for many years down 
to our own time. It seems something of 
a national reproach that under the very 
shadow of the historic castle of Windsor 
there are charming old buildings falling to 
decay, which, if properly repaired, might 
be put to some useful purpose whilst 
helping to keep alive the ancient cha- 
racter of the town. The presence of 
rovalty apparently does not serve to 
stimulate either local or national interest 
in such a matter. Windsor Castle, which 
forms such a noble pile of buildings, suffers 
enormously from the method of its repair 
and the exaggerated marking of all its 
stone jointings. One wonders what the 
castle and town might have been like now 
had thev been under the control of the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings. The station and the modera 
buildings which deface the town might 
have been quite as convenient and useful 
if they had been designed up to the 
standard of the old work. 
, Mr. ALLAN WALKER gave an 
i ae interesting lecture on “ Old 
Carpenters’ Hall,” on Wednes- 
— ay, Feb. 20, which was illus 
trated by photographic slides of parts of 


Sir Harry Reichel, in— 
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the group of buildings cleared away whey 
Throgmorton-avenue was formed. (lq 
Carpenters’ Hall was a heterogeneous mags 
of buildings of differing ages and styles 
and before its demolition part of it wee 
utilised for commercial purposes, while 
the great timber roof had been concealed 
from view by the introduction of a 
characteristic example of late seventeenth 
century plaster work. About the same 
time a Renaissance upper story was 
added to the north front in wood. The 
most pleasing parts of the old building 
were the entrance gateway from London 
Wall and the north-eastern entrance 
carried out in the Adam manner, and 
the charming seventeenth century addi- 
tion which fronted the garden on the 
west side. The lecturer made references 
to other City Halls, but apparently did 
not quite understand the distinction 
between the City Companies and other 
bodies for whose accommodation halls 
were erected. His lecture was well 
delivered and was much enjoyed by the 
audience, who are growing far more 
interested in all subjects connected with 
old London. 





Mr. Davin Bowen, F.GS., 
Pe... M.I.M.-E., read an interesting 
Institution. P2Pet at the Surveyors’ 

Institution on Monday, on 
“ The Taxation, Rating and Valuation of 
Mines,” which was prefaced by a general 
sketch of the methods of taxation. ‘Ihe 
sum of legislation should be to devise 
means of taxation, which will, as far as 
possible, relieve enterprise of unfair 
burdens which hamper development, 
and may do much after the war tu prevent 
the increase of our trade and com- 
merce, which is more vital and important 
for Labour than it is for Capital. We 
should probably be correct in assuming 
that the present ratio of direct and 
indirect taxation is not well. adjusted. 
As has been demonstrated, the incidence 
of rating is the initial difficulty which 
stands in the way of economic housing; 
and Mr. E. M. Gibbs has shown, in the 
Supplement which we published with our 
New Year’s number, that the housing 
question can be solved without cost to 
the Exchequer, or the invocation of 
Government, if we amend the system 
which, more than anything else, is the 
factor which has led to a housing shortage. 





_ Tue Government have, we 
Soldiers’ }elieve, rightly interpreted the 


Memorials 4.<ires of the public that some 

in France, ~.. . - he left 
individual record may ¢ 

of every soldier’s grave in France, as far 


: mik 4 
as possible, and our readers wil! agree 


that the duty of seeing that an adequate 
and seemly method shall be adopted, 
could not have been left in better hands 
than those of Messrs. Reginald Blomfield, 
R.A., Sir Edwin Lutyens, A.R.A., and 


Mr. Herbert Baker. We presume some 
general sort of memorial will be p'a' ed in 
each cemetery for English buria', a2 

5 | plece 


some very simple form of stone hee 
for each separate grave. 
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NATIONAL COTTAGE 
COMPETITION : 


NORTHERN AREA. 

A UNIQUE opportunity was afforded the 
R.LB.A. by the Local Government Board, when 
the latter requested the Institute to formulate 
conditions »f competition for the housing of the 
working classes. Instead, however, of issuing 
model conditions for future competitions, the 
details were so indifferently expressed as to 
necessitate their alteration after competitors had 
for some time been engaged on their work. It 
is possible also that this ambiguity deterred some 
architects from engaging in the solution of a very 
urgent, important and interesting problem. The 
varied schemes show that the competitors were 
in doubt as to the proper interpretation of the 
conditions. 

For the northern area 100 architects (including 
several Corporation surveyors) competed, the 
number of designs contributed for Cl.sses A, 
Band € being over ninety each ; but for Class D 
only thirty-eight. : 

Tne Assessors were Messrs.R.B. Dick, Northern 
Architectural Asso-iation ; W. H. Thorpe, Leeds 
and West Yorks. Society ; L. Kitchen, York and 
East Yorkshire Society; and J. R. Wigfull, 
Sheffield, South Yorkshire and District Society. 

Their award was as follows :— 


Ciass A, 
First—-Design No. 91.—Mr. I. Hervey Ruther- 
ford, York. 
Second—Design No. 4—Alex. Inglis, Hawick. 
Ciass B. 
First—Design No. 10.—Mr. Alex. T. Scott, 
Huddersfield. 
Second.—Design No. 77.—Messrs. Knowles, 
Oliver & Leeson, Newcastle. 


Cuass C. 
First-—Design No. 77.—Messrs. 
Oliver & Leeson, Newcastle. 
Second—Design No. 10 
Huddersfield. 


Knowles, 





Mr. Alex. T. Scott, 


Cuass D. 
First—Design No. 76.—Mr. F. R. Dunkerley, 
Altrincham. 
Second—Design No. 25.—Mr. R. E. Haste- 
well, Haltwhistle. 


The designs were exhibited in the rooms of the 
Northern Architectural Association from Feb- 
tuary 18 to 23, inclusive. Generally the designs 
are of average merit, the premiated and some 
score of others exhibiting a distinct attempt to 
master the problems in a simple and direct 
manner, combining well-lighted, compact and 
convenient Tooms with a proper regard for the 
position of fireplaces, stores and doors of com- 
munication. Few only have suggested the 
introduction of new materials, the majority of 
the competitors being content to use brick cavity 
walls, occasionally covered with stucco. 

_Ina few cases combination fireplaces between 
ving room and scullery are shown. 

The exterior elevations are but moderate 
efferts devoid of effective artistic grouping, con- 
sequent on the conditions of competition which 
primarily demanded samples of planning. 

, Class A.—The first premiated design fcr this 
shows in ''ype I an entrance lobby, opening into 


4 staircase and a living room, from the latter 
the scullory, and through it a back lobby with 
Wc. and coals. The larder, below the stair- 
pe Opens off t he kitchen, and the bath is placed 
that oN ery. ‘Type II is similar, excepting 
es srs iarder is shown in the scullery. In 
dt mae the front lobby opens into the living 
ae tee staircase starts’ from within it 
in t The larder alongside. From the scullery, 
th wh ‘he bath, there is a back lobby with 
= w. - and coals, 
. va position of the larder in Types I and III 
tlle most convenient; the staircase 
ines pe es opening off the living room, is also 
the ee ree aection. The placing of the bath in 
—— restricts the use of both bath and 
bes nd is not to be commended. The 
oe design states that the floors are 


concrete covered with linoleum; the 
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stairs to be of concrete, and the sides cf the 
dormers covered with rubervid. 

The cubical contents are stated at 9,30), 
9,325 and 8,968 ft. for the various Types I, II 
and ITI. 

In the second premiated design, the ground 
floor plans of Types I and II are somewhat on the 
lines of the first premiated. In Type III the 
staircase opens off the front lobby, the living 
room being the full width of the building. In 
Types I and II a large copper is inconveniently 
shown in juxtaposition with the larder. Folding 
or swinging curtains enclose the bath—a doubt- 
ful addition. Hot water for the bath is pro- 
vided in conjunction with a gas-heated copper 
with tank over. 

The cubical contents are 9,930, 9,600 and 9,745 
ft. for the three types. 

Class B.—In the first premiated design for this 
class, Type I has the entrance on the side and 
access therefrom to parlour, living room and 
staircase, with scullery, &c., in rear. In Type 
II the entrance opens into the living room, from 
which is the larder, the staircase and the parlour 
to the rear. In Type III the entrance opens on 
to the staircase, with living room and parlour 
on either side, the scullery being to the rear of 
the parlour. On the upper floor in each case is 
the w.c. and bathroom. 

In Type II the position of the staircase, the 
larder, and the access to the parlour are objec- 
tionable features. If the much-discussed par- 
lour has a claim for consideration, it is to 
provide a tidy room at all times for visitors 
and on occasions when it is likely that the 
living room may be in general use. 

The specification notes indicate that “ the 
ground floor rooms are to have | in. boards 
nailed direct to floated coat of ash concrete 
1} in. thick on 4 in. raft,” and the upper 
floors to be of concrete with expanded metal 
and boarded as ground floor. The ceilings to 
be of “ Calno ” boarding nailed to ceiling joists. 
The stairs of checked concrete blocks on 
reinforced stringers, with 1} in. removable 
wooden treads. 

Cubical contents, 12,302, 11,358 and 11,340 ft. 

In the second premiated design the plan of 
Type I is L-shaped, the parlour and living room 
being on the outside, the scullery to the rear of 
the staircase and lobby. In Type II, from the 
lobby is the staircase, and the entrances to the 
parlour and living room. The scullery is to the 
side of the kitchen. In Type III, the entrance 
opens on to a staircase parallel to the frontage 
with the scullery in rear of it, and the parlour and 
living room on either side, both with cross-lights 
and ventilation, the proper interpretation of 
‘‘a house of one room deep.” In each type, 
space is provided for cycles and prams. The 
bath and w.c. is provided on the upper floor 
and the kitchen range is placed between the 
kitchen and scullery, one fire sufficing for oven 
and boiler. So, also, the entrance lobby is 
intentionally large enough for the accommoda- 
tion of cycles, &c. The elevations are in brick 
simply treated. 

Cubical contents, 11,418, 10,972 and 10,990 ft. 

Class C.—The first premiated design is by 
the same ‘author as the second premiated for 
Class B, and the ground floor plans of both are 
very similar. Excepting in Class C, both living 
rooms and bedrooms have cross light and 
ventilation. 

Cubical contents, 10,336, 10,252 and 10,354 ft 

The plan of the second premiated design is 
substantially ‘the same as that, by the same 
author, placed first in Class B. Excepting in 
Type I the entrance is from the front. In Type 
II the same rema'ks obtain as to the inadvisa- 
bility of entering the parlour through the living 
room, and as to the position of larder and stair- 
case. The details of construction are the same 
as in Class B. 

Cubical contents, 10,044, 9,396, 9,720 ft. 

Class D.—There were only 38 submitted in 
this class. The authors éf the best of the other 
classes apparently did not compete. The 
first premiated design is for one of a pair of 
cottages, with entrance on the side giving access 
to two bedrooms, a living room, and staircase. 
Through the living room is the scullery with bath, 
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and off a back lobby a w.c. Only one bedroom 
is provided in the roof. Surely with the advan- 
tage of three open sides more might have been 
made of the problem. Why the bath in the 
scullery, and this and the w.c. beyond accessible 
only through the living room ; also the inability 
to make more of the roof? The exterior shows 
rubble walls surmounted by a hipped roof with 
wide projecting eaves. The bath is said to be 
“sunk 6 in. and the water supplied from the 
copper.” 

Cubical contents, 13,158 ft. 

In the second premiated design the plan’ 
indicates on the ground floor a central entrance 
with a parlour and living room on either side 
and beyond two bedrooms with w.c. between. 
The staircase is situate between the living room’ 
and the scullery, which again contains the bath. 
On the upper floor is one bedroom and a box 
room. 

Cubical contents, 13,280 ft. 

In the design No. 78, Class A is a poor plan 
with badly shaped scullery, but a very pleasing 
elevation. The walls of concrete blocks are 
carried up to the height of the first floor window 
sills, continued as slightly sloping Mansard to 
ceiling level and finished flat on top. “The 
flat formed of hollow concrcts slabs, or timber 
covered with ruberoid, or composition and 
2 in. gravel and loam.” 

There are many other plans showing good 
points. but the premiated designs fairly embody 
the best features. It is unnecessary, therefore, 
to repeat observations and criticisms. The 
result of the competition may be regarded as a 
substantial contribution in elucidating the 
housing problem. A few items call for more 
thought, such as the introduction of some form 
of combination range which would be useable 
from both living room and scullery; also the 
provision of space for cycles, &c., as the majority 
of the future dwellings will be distant from the 
labour centre ; w.c., now removed by common 
consent from external observation, should be 
made accessible from the greatest number of 
rooms without passing through others, and the 
batt to encourage cleanliness provided in an 
area of its own. Similarly, coal should not, 
because of the dirt, be deposited within a room. 
Much, also, is to be desired in designing details 
of furniture which will add to the convenience 
of the arrangements and economy of space. 


SOUTH-WEST AREA. 

We give below a brief review of the designs 
submitted by competitors in this area, suitable 
for erection in urban and rural districts in the 
Counties of Devon, Cornwall, Somerset, Wilts, 
Dorset, Gloucester, Hampshire and Isle of 
Wight. The Assessors were Professor 5. D. 
Adshead, M.A., F.R.1.B.A., of London; Sir 
Frank W. Wills, F.R.1.B.A., of Bristol; and 
Mr. James Crocker, F.R.I.B.A., of Exeter, who 
were appointed in this area. The designs wire 
hung in the Art Gallery of the Royal Albert 
Memorial Museum, Exeter, where the awards of 
premiums were made, and a public exhibition 
foliowed. 

The designs include four types or classes of 
cottages— 

Class A—Living room, scullery, &c., and three 
bedrooms. 

Class B—Living room, parlour, scullery, &c., 
and three bedrooms. 

Class C—Living room, parlour, scullery, &c.. 
and two bedrooms. 

All to be treated as two stories. 

Class D—Variations of either A, B and C, 
planned entirely or mainly on one floor. 

Larder, fuel store, w.c. or e.c., cupboards, 
&c., to be included. 4 

There were 169 sheets of drawings sent in, fifty- 
six in Class A, fifty-three in Class B, thirty-one in 
Class C, and twenty-nine in Class D, and a very 
large percentag * show excellent plans and eleva- 
tions, and must have required very careful con- 
sideration by the Assessors in deciding the 
awards. 

The first premium of £100 is awarded to 
Messrs. Thornely, F.R.1.B.A., and Rooke, of 
Plymouth, in Classes A and B, who show excel- 
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lent “plans in both classes, with a block of six 
houses, Separate bathrooms are provided on 

the ground floor in Class A, and on the first floor 

in Class B. ‘The walls are of concrete, covered 

with rough cast, on ground story, the upper 

floors formed of wood framing and hung with 

vertical slating and roof slated, which give a 

simple and effective elevation. The long 

frontage house in Class B is of exceptional length, 

being 40 ft. long, and is the longest frontage 
shown by any competitor in this class. The eom- 
petitors also submit designs in Classes C and D, 

which are not up to the standard of the others. 

In the first three classes they have shown com- 

plete front and back elevations of the block of 
six houses, altogether submitting seven sheets 
of drawings. 

The second premium of £50 in Classes A and 
B is awarded to Mr. H. Heathman, Licentiate 
R.1.B.A., of Bristol, with excellent plan with 
baths in sculleries in both classes. The scullery 
in his 18 ft. frontage house in Class B is narrow, 
algo coals are shown under the stairs—hardly a 
good position. 

The walls are of concrete covered with rough 
cast and double Roman tiles to roof, with gables 
and dormer in the roof, which give a pleasing 
and effective elevation. The first premium of 
£100 in Class C is awarded to Mr. W. A. Greenen 
of Port Sunlight, Cheshire, who shows a block of 
five houses, with a narrcw-frontage house in 
centre, and the wide frontage and semi- 
detached houses each side between parallel 
walls. The bathrooms are on the first floor, 
and w.c.’s on ground floor, which is good, but 
the sculleries all appear too small to act as a 
relief to the living rooms. The front elevation 
gives the appearance of a one-story building 
with large roof showing, as the bedrooms on first 
floor have the windows in the rear, but is never- 
theless a pleasing elevation. This competitor also 
receives the second premium of £30 in Class D 
for a simple and good plan of a bungalow, 
worked out in Class A with plain elevation. He 
also submits designs in A and B. 

The second premium of £50 in Class C is 
awarded to Mr. W. Ravenscroft, F.8.A., 
F.R.LB.A., of Milford-on-Sea, The arrange- 
ments of plan are fairly good, except it is doubt- 
ful if a coal cellar opening into the living-room 
in his wide-frontage house is desirable, and the 
narrow-frontage house shows a one-story wing 
containing scullery, which is small, with larder 
and w.c. ‘The staircase isin the middle of house, 
and would certainly be dark, with no direct ven- 
tilation. The elevation is shown as brickwork 
and roof tiled, with casement window and 
dormers in roof, which has a pleasing and 
cottage effect. 

The first premium of £50 in Class D is awarded 
to Mr. Charles Cole, M.S.A., of Exeter, for 
a bungalow planned in Class A, a plan 
arranged within a square with simple roof. The 
—- of the three bedrooms do not appear 

appy in the arrangement of plan, as no entry to 
either can be obtained except by passing 
through the living room. The walls are of wood 
or iron studding plastered, and roof constructed 
with iron purlins and coke breeze covered with 
slates. This competitor also receives honourable 
mention in Class A with a good plan and simple 
elevation, and he submits designs in B and C. 

Mr. T. Bradford Ball, A.R:1.B.A., of Weston- 
super-Mare receives honourable mention in 
Class A for a good plan with walls of brick and 
covered with rough cast, and roof covered with 
double Roman tiles. It is a pleasing elevation 
with casement windows and small gables. He 
also submits a design in Class B. 

Major O. P. Milne, F.R.1.B.A., of Bury, Sussex, 
receives honourable mention in Class B with a 
well-arranged plan, except that the coal cellar 
door opens intc living room in his wide-frontage 
house, which is not desable. He shows a con- 
tinuous roof from end to end of the block which 
is covered with pan tiles ; the walls are of brick 
covered with rough cast, and baths in all scul- 
leries. He submits a design in Class A. 

Captain Cyril A. Farey, of Exeter, submits 
designs in Classes A and C, and receives honour- 
able mention in Class C. His elevation is 
pleasing and effective, but his plan can hardly 
be called successful, as the parlour of his narrow- 
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frontage house is brought out in front of his 
living room window, and would to some extent 
obstruct light and sun to this room. The semi- 
detached house adjoins and is linable with the 
front wall of parlour, thus forming two pro- 
jecting wings beyond main front of block. This 
competitor submits a remarkable design in 
Class A with a classic elevation more suitable 
for a public building than cottages, and the plan 
is not satisfactory, 

Mr. Herbert Bryant, A.R.I.B.A., South- 
ampton, sends 4 design in Class A only, with a 
good plan and elevation, but larders appear 
large. 

Messrs, Ralling & Tonar, Exeter, submit plans 
in three «lasses, A, B and C, with good plans and 
simple elevations, the top floors formed in 
Mansard roofs covered with slates and having 
low cubic contents. 

Mr. H. W. Horsley, of London, submits 
designs in A, B and C with remarkably good 
plans and elevations and low cubic contents. 
He has shown separate bathrooms, and without 
dovbt one of the best designs sent in. 

Messrs. Gutteridge & Gutteridge, A.R.I.B.A., 
Southampton, submit in two classes, and have 
good plans and elevations, but chimneys in back 
elevation appear too pronounced. 

Messrs. J. M. & A. J. Pinn, A.R.I.B.A., 
Exeter, submit designs in all classes with good 
plans, Elevations have large gables at each 
end, but roof lines may be considered too broken 
up. ‘Top lights are shown over casements for 
ventilation. All baths are in sculleries and pro- 
vided with curtains, and movable partitions in 
class © are shown, so that bath can be used in- 
dependently without interfering with use of scul- 
leries. In Class D three variations for bunga- 
lows of Class A have been shown. 

A remarkably good plan and elevation is sub- 
mitted by Miss E. D. Blacker, of Bristol, in 
Class A. 

Mr. Sidney K. Greenslade, F.R.I.B.A., of 
Exeter, submits designs in three classes. The 
plans are well arranged, but too ambitious, 
thouph the elevations are simple, 

Mr. B. P. Shires, F.R.1I.B.A., Plymouth, sub- 
mits in four classes, and his plans are well 
arranged except for position of baths in scul- 
leries, which in most cases are placed between 
walls, so that only one end of bath is accessible. 

Designs have been submitted in all classes by 
Mr. W. A. Kneller, of Woolston; Mr. W. J. 
Wakely, Portsmouth; Mr. A. S. Parker, 
F.R.1.B.A., Plymouth; and Mr. E. Coath 
Adams, M.S.A., Plymouth. Messrs. James & 
Dening, }.R.I.B.A., send in three classes ; and 
Mr. J. ‘I’. Hill, Pemerton, and Mr. A. T. Leete, 
Weston-super-Mare, in one class, have good 
plans and elevations, worthy of note. 

Mr. C. Cheverton, M.S.A., Plymouth, submits 
in two classes. Plans are fairly good, but pro- 
vide no fireplaces in two bedrooms out of three 
in Class A. 

Mr. A. E. Shervey, Bournemouth, shows 

curious combination of plans in three classes, 
and elevations are somewhat broken up. 
_ Mr. R. W. Sampson, Sidmouth, submits in 
three classes. Plans show projecting wings, 
but elevations are pleasing and effective, with 
brick and tile roofs. 

A few comments on the plans as a whole may 
not be out of place, as so many competitors 
appear not to have followed the instructions. In 
a great number of cases no direct ventilation 
has been provided in arrangement of staircase. 
Coals are stated to be access ble and under 
cover. Many plans show coal cellars outside, 
entered from the open, whilst others show them 
in scullery, and also under stairs without any 
outside means of depositing the coal except by 
the doors in scullery, which would certainly be 
objectionable on account of the dust, especially 
as accommodation is for one ton.- Sculleries are 
in many cases shown too small, and could not 
act as a relief to living room. ‘There also seems 
to have been some doubt as to the composition 
of the block. In this area the majority placed 
the narrow-frontage house in the centre with the 
long-frontage and semi-detached house on either 
side, whilst others placed the two wide-frontage 
houses in the centre with narrow-frontage and 
semi-detached house on either side. From the 
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designs sent in both compositions seemed to 
work well, as the awards have been made in 
both. 

There also seems to have been great doubt as 
to the intention of Class D, as some have shown 
terrace houses all or partly on one floor, whilst 
others submit one bungalow only. \\}; y this is 
so is not quite clear, as the conditions clearly 
state variations of either A, B and C, planned en. 
tirely or mainly on one flvor.- The word “either” 
seems to qualify that only one class is to be used 
and designed as bungalows or semi-detached 
bungalo ws. 


The following is the schedule of awards as 


‘made in the R.I.B.A. National Housing Cottage 


Competition in the South-West Area ;:— 


Class A.—No. 26 (£100), Messrs. Thornely, 
F.R.LB.A., & Rook:, Plymouth: No, 63 
(£50), Mr. H. Heathman, Licentiate R.1.B.A. 
10, Station-road, Ashley Down, Bristol ; 
No: 37 (Hon. Menticn), Mr. T. Bradford Ball, 
A.R.I.B.A., 75, High-street, Weston-super. 
Mare; and No. 35 (Hon. Mention), Mr. Charles 
Cole, Exeter. 

Class B.—No. 14 (£100), Messrs. Thornely, 
F.R.LB.A., & Rooke, Plymouth; No. 63 (£50), 
Mr. H. Heathman; No. 9 (Hon. Mention), 
(Major) O. P. Milne, F.R.I.B.A., Bury, nr. 
Pulborough, Sussex. 

Class C.—No. 23 (£100), Mr. W. A. Greenen, 
126, Bolton-road East, Port Sunlight, Cheshire ; 
No. 5 (£50), Mr. W. Ravenscroft, F.8.A, 
F.R.1.B.A., Briantcroft, Milford-on-Sea, Hants ; 
No. 38 (Hon. Mention); (Capt.) Cyril A. Farey, 
9, Lyndhurst-road, Exeter. 

Class D.—No. 35 (£50), Mr. Charles Cole, 
Exeter; No. 23 (£30), Mr. W. A. Greenen, 
126, Bolton-road East, Port Sunlight, Cheshire. 
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[ Sir John Mowlem Burt. 


We regret to announce the death of Sir John 
Mowlem Burt, at Carthion, Durlston-park, 
Swanage, aged 73. He was educsied at 
Marischal College, Aberdeen, end in 1862 
entered the firm of John Mowlem & Co., of which 
he became the senior partner in 1888. Sir John 
was vice-chairman of the Swanage Urban 
District Council in 1899-1902, and represented 
Swanage on the Dorset County Council. He was 
the eldest son of the late Mr. George Burt 
(Sheriff in 1878-9 of the City of London). 


Lt. A. N. Peckham. 


Lieutenant Arthur Nyton Peckham, 1.A.B.0. 
(captain, Indian Infantry), third son of the 
Rev. H. J. and Mrs. Peckham, of Summersdale, 
Chichester, was born in 1881, and educated at 
the Abbey School, Beckenham, at Marlborough 
College (Foundation Scholar), and at Balliol. 
After taking his degree he attended the 
Architectural School, Tufton-street, and became 
a member of the.R.I.B.A. He was articled 
Messrs. Collcutt & Hamp, and in 1912 gained an 
appointment in the P.W.D. at Simla. He = 
a member of Marlborough Cadet Corps, 0.U.B.C- 
and Inns of Court 0.T.C. (squadron). 


+ * 
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The Practical Aspects of Housing. 


Av lecture on the “ Practical Aspects : 
Housing ” was given in Edinburgh on the 13t 
ult., under the auspices of the Scottish lane 
Housing Association by Mr. H. Hosea 
Campbell, Burgh Engineer of Edinburgh. a 
Campbell dealt with the practical solution © aa 
problem from the five-fold aspects of (1) loca ve 
or site ; (2) the plan of the ‘house ; (3) the —_ 
and economic question ; (4) the trans't facili 


4 ef it 
as affecting the segregation of the peopl oe 
new settlements ; and (5) the aids to > ber 


and the organisations that may 
towards the building of the houses. 
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THE FUTURE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTURE. 


We have. received the following letter from 
Mr. John Murray, F.R.1.B.A. :— 

Your recent article in the Builder, entitled : 
“The Architect’s Most Valuable Asset,” appears 
to open a vista full of possibilties for the future 
good of architecture and architects. I therefore 
feel impelled to express some independent views 
upon the present serious impasse, which is a 
real menace to the profession, in the hope that 
thereby some assistance may be rendered to 
architects in this time of stress, for I fear it may 
be prolonged longer than most of our profession 
realize. F 

[ question, however, the wisdom of the 
publicity that has prevailed about this subject, 


which now appears to be the tribute that has 


to be rendered by the profession. 

This great war has shattered many idols, and, 
inter alia, it has weighed architects in the 
balance. 

We still hear academic debates and read con- 
troversia] opinions, but no practical comprehen- 
sive and essential scheme of reform is promul- 
gated that would solve the momentous problem 
with which the architectural profession is faced, 
and which I think lies deeper than the profession 
has yet fathomed. 

Through lack of scientific attainment, vast 
defects have been exposed in the industrial 
systems of this and other countries. Similar 
defects exist in no mean degree in the general 
practice of architecture. 

The art of architecture is a combination of 

various sciences and arts, the finished art being 
based upon constructive science, and the quali- 
ties necessary for the design of our finished art 
in these days are very ditlerent from and more 
extensive than those required for any of the 
other fine arts. These qualities embrace a 
considerable knowledge as applied to architec- 
ture of various sciences, and by their aid the 
finished art of architecture is attained and 
without them it cannot be complete. 

Tue art must also afford to the public, who 
are the patrons of architecture and architects, 
the service that is required by them in all its 
details. The public demand that service 
pinarily for thar buld nys and structures in 
wiich chi fly to live and work, and the fi st 
88 nti thitisnecd disthesci ntifi: pirt of the 
design in order to provide utility, the finished art 
being regarded very frequently as a “luxury ° 
with which they “can quite well dispense.” 

To serve the public, architects need to frame 
their pclicy so as to attract and enlighten their 
patrons, because any system of dogmatism, that 
some would advocate, is doomed to failure in 
the future as it has largely been hitherto. 

The all-important question, therefore, 
revolves around the service that architects are 
prepared to render to the public as depicted and 
Provlaimed in s»me app.ov d syste.n of prof. s- 
sional practice. 

As time has advanced and science has 
progressed, the architectural outlook has 
become too restricted, and the policy of the 
governing councillors of the profession (¢.e., the 
Councils of the Institute and other bodies, 
including all the Allied Societies) has not kept 
Sufficient pave, with the result that new profes- 
sions have arisen to do the scientific constructive 
work that should be done by architects. The 
public have, in consequence, patronised those 
professions instead of architects, not entirely 
im Ignorance, but because they receive the 
Primary s-ientific essentials that they need, as 
Practised by those new professions, and which 
elude architectural design. 

a Bere tecently called attention to the wise 

- of the founders of the Institute, as stat: d 
fiat ly * the grant o: the Charter of 1834, 
oe ture should “embrace the whole 
het * the sciences.” That has unfortunately 
Suheillor ie as a ruling policy by our 
_— »ut the future of the art of architec- 

and of architectural practice urgently 


Mand it, because all these relative sciences 
form the 
ture. 


Vital essentials that practicall 
hatomy of the finished art of archi 
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To suggest that the work of the architectural 
artist is incompatible with his practice also of 
all the basic scientific work allied thereto, is, in 
my opinion, to proclaim a fallacy to which I am 
unable to subscribe. 

Without the practice in future of all these 
sciences in their complete form, and their official 
recognition, there is great danger of the archi- 
tect ere long largely losing his vocation, and the 
survivors may degenerate into designers of 
architectural ornament with which to clothe 
the standardised skeletons engineered and 
constructed, possibly on inartistic lines, by the 
members of other professions. 

The lack of due appreciation and sympathetic 
guidance by our governing councillors in regard 
to the sciences that are essential for modern 
architectural practice, and the lack of general 
help that could thereby have been afforded to 
the young practitioners, are directly responsible 
for a serious alienation of general support of 
the Institute by many of its members. This 
also largely explains the reason why many 
independent practitioners have not been 
attracted by the Institute, and these conditions 
are the root of much evil in the profession. 

The architect's scale of charges, approved by 
the Institute, clearly provides fer payment, 
although inadequately, for the practice of 
sciences which include finance, surveying and 
modern construction ; yet the practice of these 
is not thoroughly organized, sufficiently recog- 
nised and proclaimed to the public, or provided 
for, I believe, in any existing educational 
system for architects. The result is that the 
public remain in comparative ignorance of 
the attainments of architects who can provide 
them with the service they require, and this is 
forcibly exemplified by the existing war condi- 
tions. A few of the leading councillors have 
adapted themselves to the modern scientific 
needs during this war period, but the rank and 
file have been left to plough a lonely furrow. 

If all the sciences be officially and thoroughly 
embraced, as I think they should be, the 
circle is so large that it will be more necessary 
in the future for architects to specialise both 
in the sciences and the styles of architectural 
design, and such specialisation should be 
recognised, 80 as not to debar a practitioner 
who specialises from the ruling councils of the 
profession. 

If this were done, the education and the 
professional practice of architects would embrace 
more generally and thoroughly much scientific 
work that is now largely represented by other 
professions, and it includes, inter alia :—Town 
planning, land surveying, finance, quantity 
surveying, building constructional steelwork, 
reinforced concrete -construction, sanitary 
science, &c. 

It séems, therefore, to be essential that none 
of these sciences should be divorced from the 
practice of architecture, and all of them and 
their representative societies should be closely 


_ allied in some way with the ruling councils of 


the art of architecture as centred in the Royal 
Institute. 

In order to afford a sufficient clue to the 
public as to the ability of architects to supply 
their needs, it seems essential now, and may be 
more so in the future, to proclaim more directly 
to the public in some sufficient way the scientific 
attainments of the architect. 

The addition of “Surveyor,” when so quatified, 
to the title of an architect would probably be 
one of the simplest ways to do this and thus 
help to solve the difficulty. I agree that it is 
thé architect’s most valuable asset; it is a 
distinguished appellation with histurical prece- 
dent as used by architects. I submit that it 
should never have been officially discarded 
from general use, for the effect of this has been 
to lead largely to belief in the fallacy that it is 
best for sume of the essential sciences to be 
divorced from architectural practice. It must 
moreover be admitted that the art is and must 
be practised by most men who seek to live by 
their labours, and to this end architectural 
practice should be largely directed. r 4 

This is a vital matter for the younger members 
of the profession, and I see constant and glaring 
niéed for some sufficient and immediate reform. 
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The problem should not, therefore, be lightly 


brushed aside, for it is of very seriotis moment 

I have seen much architectural work during 
recent years refused to architects by the public 
who considered that other professions were as 
well or better fitted to render the service that 
was needed. j 

This I regard as entirely due to the neglect 
by architects of the practice of the sciences and 
to a mistaken and short-sighted ex(lusiveness' 
that has extended over many years. 

There will be a great deal of architectural 
work to do after the war conditions have 
terminated, but much of it will certainly pass 
into the hands of other professions unless 
architects wake up now and fit themselves more 
fully for the modern requirements of the public. 

For this essential a broadminded and generous 
policy is néeded by our ruling councillors, who 
are doubtless now impressed with the solemnity 
of the trust with which they are endowed: 
It is certain, I think, that all schemes are 
doomed to failure that advocate divisions of 
men or work, or anything short of complete 
and sympathetic union of all the relative 
sciences, of architects and others who practise 
architecture and can pass a prescribed test.t4 

But, withal, vested interests should, and_I 
think could, be adequately protected. 

The camera cammot, however, be fitted with 
too wide a lens to encircle the future. In this 
connection it should be remembered that some 
of our leading architects, who were about 
twenty years ago the greatest opponents of 
examinations, are now their most ardent 
supporters. But education has not yet been 
fully organised or sufficiently fitted for the 
modern needs of the professional practice of 
architects,.so as to enable them to fulfil the 
demands of the public, and a more complete 
programme is needed. 

The work of the future will certainly be more 
exacting and strenuous, but this will have to be 
boldly faced in this as in other spheres, in order 
to ensure success. It is, however, the thorny 
path by which success is achieved and it is the 
easy road that leads to ruin. 

In this regard I submit that the success 
of the most distinguished architects of the past 
has been largely based upon their scientific 
attainments. I also submit that there would 
be no insuperable difficulty in the way of 
equipping adequately in this respect for the 
future; but it needs action now without pro- 
crastination. 

The query, however, still remains—how is all 
this to be accomplished ? 

I think a successful scheme can only be 
accomplished by practically a revolution of 
system and policy and reorganisation by 
evolution from within the Institute. This 
needs to be done so as to embrace wider funda- 
mental principles and by the official recognition 
of all the relative sciences as integral and neces- 
sary parts of architectural practice, together 
with the right of specialists thereof, who also 
practise architecture, to enter the higher councils 
of the profession, unbiased by any obsolete 
custom such as that of self nomination. 

I think we hear too much about architects 
educating the public. I regard this at present 
as a mistaken and impossible road to Elysium. 
At present it seems to me that it is the architect 
who needs the education in order to fit himself 
to give the public the full service that is needed. 
When that is done and addressed in tactful form 
to the public, patronage of the fully educated 
architect will certainly result. I here refer to 
the profession collectively, and not to some 
enlightened members who do perceive and have 
attained success in this respect. 

If this suggested system of education and 
wider professional practice were officially 
adopted, with examinations regulated in 
harmony and the students and the younger 
practitioners help'd in various ways, then the 
Institute would probably attract the general 
support of its members and also that of others 
who now rractise the allied sciences combined 
with architecture. 

This, however, cannot be forcibly atteined, 
but could be attracted, and if accomplished it 
would lead to the architectural profession 
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becoming fully representative, and thus a 
power in the State, which at present it cannot 
claim to be. 

} Practitioners now outside of the Institute will 
not be coerced, and may still hold aloof unless 
they are offered some inducement. Why not, 
therefore, generously ask for their support in 
framing registration, and offer membership and 
nomination to some of the more distinguished 
of them for the Council of the Institute, where 
their views would doubtless be very valuable ? 
This might well lead to general interest by non- 
members. ‘The advantage of new lamps for 
old is clearly exemplified in the present govern- 
ment of the country, where this necessity was 
forced by the war upon an unwilling and 
lethargic community. 

Should architects alone hold aloof from 
reformation ? 

A scheme such as I have ventured to suggest 
would make the practice of architecture in 
Brit.in somewhat similar to the system in 
America, where it is, I believe, universally so 
practised, and it is certainiy not there detri- 
mental to the art of architecture, although 
there, as everywhere, some exceptions to the 
rule might be found. 

America is a younger but great country that 
has seen the need for its modern architectural 
practice and adopted it. I think it might be 
somewhat improved upon in this country, but 
in the main it might be adopted. Do not let 
us be too proud to learn a lesson in architectural 
practice from that great country that is now 
our respected Ally in this great war. That 
general system fully recognised and universally 
practised by the aid of pupils and assistants 
controlled by the fully qualified master architect 
would, in my opinion, be the best to supply the 
British public with the service they need, to 
also interest all architects, and at the same time 
advance and improve architecture. 

It is moreover, the only method that bids for 
full unity of men and work, or can in the future 
produce a financial return to the majority of 
architects commensurate with a reasonable 
remuneration for the great amount of labour 
entailed in their work. 

This system of professional practice is in fact 
practised now by some British architects with 
considerable success and distinction, but it is 
not universally adopted, nor sufficiently recog- 
nised by our governing bedy, and I can se 
no adequate reason why it should not be. 

If it be fully recognised it would doubtless 
consolidate the profession and its work, and 
open the gates of the Institute and allied societies 
to surveyors and engineers and others who also 
practise architecture, and who could pass a 
prescribed architectural test. It is also a 
question whether the necessity for practice as a 
qualification for membership of the Institute and 
allied societies could not be dropped, as in other 
professions, provided an examination or test 
be passed. ‘That would open the gates further 
to the lawyers, craftsmen and others, who could 
pass the architectural qualification. The inti 
mate association of all these qualified men 
specialising in sciences, &c., allied to archi- 
tecture should lead to greater union and strength 
of the profession, whilst the best aesthetic art 
would always be in the ascendency. 

By the adoption of some such policy I think 
the foundation could be laid for the greatest 
unity, co-operation and control, whilst greater 
patronage and adequate remuneration would 
follow as a natural sequence. 

It is useless to attempt unity until the inherent 
defects of the structure are acknowledged and 
eradicated. I regard the prevailing policy 
as an attempt to treat the effect without having 
diagnosed the cause, and no scheme designed 
to cloak individual inefficiency can find general 
favour and be successful. 

It appears to me to be essential, as the first 
step towards reformation, fcr the Institute 
with generous goodwill and good fellowship to 
frame now a more comprehensive and complete 
programme for professional practice, with 
special regard to the assistance of students and 
. younger practitioners, upon whom the future 
art depends ; to revise and improve education 
and examination ; then formulate registration, 
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and also carry out some revisions within the 
Institute, including, ¢nter alia, the advocacy of 
compulsory and complete study by all students 
of steel and reinforced concrete construction ; 
mcre publicity to enlighten the public ; the 
award of new scholarships to various secondary 
and other schools ; public exhibitions ; prepara- 
tion of practical schemes fer city improvements ; 
public lectures, &c. Jt he 

The future of this great Empire requires 
unlimited scope for the younger men, and this 
is needed also for the furtherance of the art of 
architecture. I therefore submit that the 
younger men should have equal representation 
with the older men in the ruling councils of the 
profession. 

All these and other things are badly needed 
and could be accomplished by the aid of a united 
profession, with additional and influential out- 
side talent, that I think could be attracted, and 
might with advantage be admitted to the 
higher councils of the profession. 

Many improvements might be made in various 
ways. For instance, the educational system for 
the architect might be extended to embrace a 
complete study of all the sciences, but it is 
important that the pupilage system should be 
continued and fostered, because only by its aid 
can the spirit and the traditions ef the master’s 
art be satisfactorily portrayed. If pupilage 
be generally superseded it would be a loss 
greatly to be deplored. 

Education might be further encouraged by 
each member cf our ruling councils, by virtue 
of his trust, giving one annual ‘“ At-home,” 
whilst in office and inviting thereto the Iccal 
schools of architecture, when an exhibition of the 
archit «t's past and present work might be 
given in the local Society’s premises, and 
generously explained to inquiring students. 
The Press might be invited also; the functions 
would be doubtless cf lasting good, and should, 
I think, be regarded by the Councillor as an 
honour and a privilege. 

I think one such gathering would do more 
good than several of the small exclusive circles 
that are now proposed. 

Examinations might be readjusted on the 
lines of those of the Survey »rs’ Institution by 
sectionising the subjects for science and design 
se as t» fit new candidates’ special attainments, 
such as science and design for buildings or 
structures mainly domestic, commercial, public 
or engineering, &c. 

An architect cannot be master of all; he must 
therefore specialise; and there seems to be no 
reason why specialisation should not have full 
recognition. 

A University degree is an attractive goal 
provided it be not divorced frcm any of the 
relative sciences. 

Registration should protect adequately.vested 
interests, and a fair and suitable test should be 
applied to all future candidates for admission 
to the Institute. 

I suggest that the architect’s “‘ handmaiden ” 


the «lerk of works, mig|.t be considered and _ his ° 


education supported in some way. Hitherto 
he has been generally a haphazard acquisition of. 
the architect. It should, however, be remem- 
bered that great responsibility rests upon him, 
and will do so in the future in an increasing 
degree, and an architect has to put great faith 
in him. 

J think that the profession has been secluded 
too long in No. 9, a home of doubtful scope, and 
that it needs to be brought forth and }lanted 
in a central and more prominent position, so 
that the public may see and learn more fully of 
its existence and its capacity to do the:a service ; 
for this is now largely lacking owing to the 
absence of publicity. 

To the unenlightened this may seem to be 
some Utopian ideal, but I regard‘it as practical, 
obvious, commonsense. Some. timid spirits 
may look aghast at the financial aspect, but I 
think that would be the least difficulty if so 
bold and progressive a step were taken. Such 
a development could house all the affiliated 
societies and financial success would, in my 
opinion, be certain. 

The general financial situation will doubtless 
solve itself satisfactorily in due course after the 
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war by a higher general scale of finan: aideg le 
the immensely increased amount «{ |i, uid 
capital in the country, much of wh); will be 
spent upon the building industry hep a 
restrictions are removed. 

Whilst expressing these views, I yicid to none 
a greater appreciation of esthetic ay) Archi. 
tecture is, however, a living art that needs 
progressive science to sustain its life. without 
which it must decline. 

I once designed a vaulted chamber hased on 
the best traditions of the past, but it did not 
suit the modern public taste, and I had to 
substitute a new design largely based on stee| 
construction. 

There is, moreover, every sign that this 
evolution may ere long spread to the simplest 
cottage building. - 

The steel, concrete and cement age lies before 
us and it is our duty to be thoroughly equipped 
for the approaching battle ere it be too late. 

I appeal, therefore, to the younger men of the 
profession to contemplate, to face the facts, 
preserve their birthright, and not allow it to be 
longer jeopardised by any general /aissez faire 
policy in the future. 

The myth that has existed for so long that 
practical and scientific essentials must, perforce 
be dominated by the finished art has lived its 
life, as present conditions clearly prove, and now 
we should revert to the practice of the art s 
regulated and based on science as to meet every 
practical and scientific need. 

The evolution of architecture based on 
scientific construction in its complete form and 
dominated by finance should and would still 
lead to the final zenith of the art as enshrined in 
the Royal Academy. 

There, I suggest, more systematic grouping in 


' thearchitectural exhibitions might be advocated, 


as well as an endeavour to impress upon the 
public that our best buildings are incomplete 
without reasonable decoration by sculpture and 
painting, the enforced omission of which many 
architects have had to mourn. : 

These desiderata might be more publicly 
advocated by that distinguished assembly, to 
aid in public service. which would probably 
result in. some great and lasting good being 
retlected in favour of all the arts. 

The finished art of architecture now needs in 
its complete aspect the practicai fusion of six 
essentials, namely, finance, sur: eying, scientific 
construction, architectural design, sculpture, 
and painting. They are all essential and inter- 
dependent and none of them should be 
di: orced. 

There exists now a great problem. The 
situation demands a speedy solution; it is 
possible ; the future world demands great ideals, 
great efforts, great results. 

Time and the solution of the problem press, 
however ; the sands are running out; the wat 
may soon be ended, the foundation for the new 
edifice should be laid forthwith—but where are 
the guiding architects ? 


—_——_-* 
——¢ 





Housing of the Working Classes. 


In connection with the Local Government 
Boare’s national housing scheme, a lecture, 
arranged by the Devon and Exeter Architec 
tural Society, was recently given at Exeter by 
Prof. 8. D. Adshead on “ Workmen's Dwellings, 
or the Hc using of the Working Classes.” bes! 
not only was there a great existing demand for 


houses, but that demand would increase, and It 
was not at all likely that they could build i 
excess of the demand for a great many years to 
come. ‘hey could not aiford to wait before 
building cottages until the cost «! building 
returned to pre-war standards, even | that cost 
ever did revert to the old level. He did not 
think wages after the war would be uch as - 
enable workpeople to pay economic ren's, and 
was obvious that the Government would have " 
hp. There would have to be a cert’! — 
-of repetition in modern housing schemes, be 
he hoped there would be an interest: . variety 
of streets in contrast with the sclicmes pm 


duced by the Act of 1875. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Unity of the Profession. 


Srr,—! have read Mr. Tubbs’ letter, under the 
above heading, with great interest. The coming 
of the war put into suspense all the normal 
activities of the profession, and presumably, 
so faras one is able tc judge from out here, the 
suspension has been continuous on all the 
controversial politics that were in full activity 
in the spring and summer of 1914. It is witha 
certain amount of curiosity and detachment of 
mind that one examines the juurnals and the 
activities and discussions in them, as they 
reach us occasionally, and one is reminded of 
the well-known voices raised in debate on the 
somewhat wide-spread subjects for the better- 
ment of ourselves in that desirable périod to be 
known as “ after the war.” 

The conferences at the R.I.B.A. are full of 
interest, sometimes to the point, sometimes high 
falutin’, full of ideals and eke red herrings as 
some of the astuter older hands, quite in their 
Looking on from 
this distance it seems as if it is not altegether 
realized at home even now that “after the war” 
everything will be boulversé—indeed that 
everything is so already. It is hardly to be 
supposed that members of the R.I.B.A. who 
return from this war—those of us whe do return 
—will do so with the same idea with which we 
were blessed or cursed, to the same sfatus quo 
ante. Nor similarly will those at home remain 
in the same state of blessedness or otherwise 
—neither Fellows, Associates nor Licentiates. If 
the war has done nothing else. it has widened 
us in many human ways, and our vision is 
perhaps clearer for being less near to the objects 
we were looking at a trifle too closely. In 1914, 
the Associates were fighting against what has 
since come to be known in the labour world as 
dilution. With regard to that, it may be well 
to watch the experiences through which some 
branches of the organised labour of the 
country are passing at the present moment. 
Briefly, it seems, to avoid conscription, many 
men, conscientious and otherwise, went into 
various skilled trades in order to obtain exemp- 
tion certificates. That having come to pass, 
the trade-unions brought pressure to bear 
on these men in such ways as to render it 
desirable for them to become members of the 
unions. Now, the unions are finding that 
they have flooded themselves with and given 
votes to talkers and such, with and without 
consciences, who are now the cause of anxiety 
in a variety of ways not only to the older 
established and .undoubtedly better trained 
artisans and mechanics, but to the public at 
large. It may well be that by watching the 
outcome of these troubles of other people we 
may reap experience for ourselves. 

Unity seems to be the watchword of the 
moment—so long as it does not become merely 
that, it will be well and good—whether by fusion 
or on the lines of Mr. Tubbs’ suggestion. How 
it is arrived ator its ultimate form does not 
matter very much, so long as it is honourable 
unity honourably come by. A little altruism in 
high places as well as in low, a little moderation 
on all sides in a genuine examination of any 
schemes put forward, not only for our own good 


but for the good of the public who are our 
employers, should surely bear fruit for the 
general well-being, be it unity, education, 


registration, town-planning, cottage provision, 
or what not. These conterences are food for 
thought ond further discussion. Out here we 


have no time or opportunity, nor, at the end 
ofa long day, the energy tv spare for examination 
of any ject more than cursorily, but what 


we will undoubtedly be grateful for will be some 
Constructive, cut and dried schemes ready for 
us all ty cut our teeth on and to discuss after 


the war. All old bitter controversial subjects 
are become things of the past, let us hspe, for: 
good. It is unnecessary to remind brethren 


Frsaged ‘hat there are brethren out here 
disfran ‘sed, as it were, for the period of the 
war, but we do expect something from these 


at home, and if such a thing as unity can be * 
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come by we shall be only too glad to greet and 
meet it on our return. 
Continuez, Messieurs ! 
L. Ss Sutuivan, B.E.F. 





Old Marylebone. 


Srr,—Mr. Slater in his lecture makes an error 
in stating the Huguenot colony was a large one. 
The French church, built somewhere about 
1700, and shown on Rocque’s map, scales 20 ft. 
by 20 ft., and would at most have only accom- 
modated some thirty to forty people. By 1750 
the number of houses had increased, but even 
then the French colony only numbered a few 
families. Of course I speak of the village or 
“«town of Marylebone,” as it was called in the 
early days. 

Mr. Fountaine’s schocl at the old Manor 
House appears, according to Malcolm, to have 
been the successor of a yuoung ladies’ school 
dating back to 1650. When this ceased to 
exist | have as yet not been able to trace, but it 
would have been before 1703, when Mr. Foun- 
taine’s father-in-law, Mr. de la Place, opened 
the boys’ school of which in time Mr. Fountaine 
became owner. 

The cemeteries, north and south of Pad- 
dington-street, now converted into pleasure 
grounds, are particularly interesting. In the 
northern portion will be found the tombstone of 
White, the Duke’s surveyor, whose plan of 
Marylebone in the Crace collection is of especial 
interest to anyone studying this quarter. In 
the southern portion were to have been found 
the graves of Canning’s father, Ferguson the 
Astronomer, and many other notabilities. 

Messrs. Tilbury’s premises in the High-street 
give a very good idea from their front of the old 
mansions to have been found here and there in 
the vicinity, though apparently the builders 
favoured the terrace class of house as a rule. 

The modern parish, bounded by Oxford- 
street, linking up the old village with the West 
End, is especially rich as regards the later French 
period, when the émigrés, or Royalists, came 
over in 1789. These émigrés entirely peopled 
Thayer-street, then just built, and its imme- 
diate surroundings. The church in Little 
Edward-street, now closed, is one of the few 
churches actually built by its own congregation, 
and especially interesting from the fact that 
noblesse and bourgeoisie alike joined to help in 
its erection. From this practically arose the 
church in Spanish-place, whose associations with 
Louis.Philippe and other Royalties have made 
its reputation so well known. 

Tais period, not being Huguenot in character, 
I was unable to include in my “ Marylebone and 
its Huguenot Associations ” ; but you may like 
to have the above items by way of addition to 
Mr. Slater’s lecture, which somewhat curiously 
doves not seem to have dealt with them. 

From an architect’s point of view I would 
like to draw attention to the necessity of study- 
ing the old underground rivers and watercourses. 
Seliridge’s building was, I believe, delayed many 
months in an endeavour to pump out a tributary 
of the old Tyburn river, resulting in a serious 
settlement of all the houses round. The same 
fruitless pumping occurred many years ago when 
Drummond’s Bank was built at Charing Cross, 
where, after some £20,000 had been spent on the 
foundations, the “spring” had to be arched 
over, and recently with the Admiralty buildings 
erected some five to six years ago, when 
Mowlems had, I believe, to fill in with arches 
once again the very same “‘ spring.” There is a 
book on London’s underground streams, and a 
study of this, in locating the chance of striking 
an old stream, might well repay the builder in 
his estimate for any work offering round these 
particular places, 

W. H. Mancutr 
(Fellow of the Huguenot 
Society of London). 





Control of Building after the War. 
Str,—Will you allow me a space to endcrse 


‘both your and various cclleagues’ comments 
sted further restriction of building 


on the sug 
by the-Ministry cf Munitions: 
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It is, I think, quite apparent that the time 
has arrived when all professional men and 
builders should combine and lodge a strong 
opposition to the unwarrantable manner in 
which their practices are being further ruined 
and their clients’ interests being disregarded. 

The way in which the order of July 20, 1916, 
has been administered by petty officials, who, 
doubtless never previously had any connection 
with architecture or the building trade, must 
have caused, to say the least, serious discontent 
to professional men, when it wis their unhappy 
lot to have, perforce, to appear before these 
persons, both male and female, who, armed with 
some sort of brief authority, have had the 
unblushing audacity to treat men of a highly 
skilled profession as so many children seeking 
for toys. 

As one of the profession, who used to enjoy a 
good practice both in London and the provinces, 
and I might say atroad, and who has had 
his practice ruined through service in the war, I 
feel I can fully vouch for the fact that no 
profession has so readily responded to the call 
of the country in her hour of peril, and it seems 
equally true that no class is receiving less 
consideration at the hands of the “ powers that 
be.” 

Instead of further restrictions being put on 
building, I think the following or some such 
resolution should be at once drawn up and 
backed by all professional men and builders 
throughout the country and lodged with the 
Minister’ of Munitions, as, if a restriction is 
decided upon, it will be extremely difficult, 
if not well nigh impossible, te procure its abro- 
gation. 

THE RES ‘LUTION. 

“That the whole-of the architects, civil 
engineers, and builders throughout . the 
country represent to the Government their 
strong objection to any further restriction 
being placed upon building, and also to the 
continuance of all or any system of control of 
building after the war, and that, in the 
meantime, some lasting and useful relaxation 
of the existing restrictions be authorised.” 
It would be well also to point out that what 

is needed, perhaps more than anything else, to 
assist in this great problem, is “‘ not the creation 
of new powers, but the removal of the obstacles 
with which blind and blundering legislation has 
for years hampered the building industry.” 

I suggest, too, that should the Royal Institute 
pass such a resolution, they should call together 
also a representative meeting of the engineers 
and surveyors to municipal authorities, as, 
doubtless, these gentlemen could add a great 
deal of strength, as they are all (more or less) 
affected by the problem of the housing of the 
working classes. 

Personally, I shall be happy to attend, as I 
am once again in municipal life through the loss 
of my practice, and am now Deputy Bcrough 
Engineer and Surveyor to a large Corporation. 
The housing scheme is interesting me in my 
position, 28 I have to provide somewhere about 
700 houses after the war. 

“* ARCHITECT AND Civit ENGINEER.” 
oe 
The Peabody Donation Fund. 


In the fifty-third annual report of the gover- 
nors of the Peabody Donation Fund, it is stated 
that the surplus income for the year, from rents 
and interest, was £51,495 4s. 7d., as shown by 
the accounts, this return being 2.61 per cent. on 
the capital of the fund at January 1, 1917, 
against 2.57 per cent. the previous year. The 
sum given by Mr. Peabody was £500,000, to 
which has been added an anonymous donation of 
£12,065 and the bequest of the late Henry Fox, 
of £27,887 7s- 4d. and. money received as 
net income, £1,483,642 17s. Od., making the 
total fund on December 31, 1917, £2,035,595 
4s. 4d. At the end of the year the governors 
had provided for the artisan and labouring 
poor of London 15,939 rooms. These rooms 
provide 6,650. separate dwellings, viz., 300 
cottages of 5 rooms, 23 tenements of 5 rooms 
(supts. quarters), 245 tenements of 4 rooms, 
2;212 of 3 rooms, 2,777 of 2 rooms, 1,084 of 
1 room, and 9 shops with 61 rooms attached. 
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Cavendish House, Beckett’s Park, Leeds. 

Tus building is faced with sand-faced bricks 
2} in. thick, with sandgtone dressings. The 
roofs are covered with Yorkshire stone slates. 
The accommodation is for 60 men students, the 
upper floors being for bedrooms, bathrooms, &c. 
A suite of rooms is provided for a tutor, and for 
the housekeeper. Each block cost approxi- 
mately £10,500. The architect was Mr. S. D. 
Kitson. 





The Lord Wandsworth Institution, Long 
Sutton, Hants. 

The drawings show one of the houses for 
twenty-four girls, under the control of a mistress 
and housekeeper. The plans will explain 
themselves, with dining room and recreation 
room facing east and south for the girls and 
separate rooms for the stati, &c. The dormi- 
tories for twelve girls in each are arranged on 
the cubicle system, and planned to get as much 

‘sun as possible. The building will be of fire- 
proof construction throughout faced with brick 
and tile roofs. The hospital is for the use of the 
staff and scholars and all those on the estate. 
Both the above are hung up during the war. 
The architect is Mr. E. Guy Dawber. 


So  — 


MEETINGS. 
Fripay, March 1. 

The London Society (at the Royal Soctety of 
Arts, John-street, Adelphi).—Sir Aston Webb, 
K.C.V.O., C.B., R.A., on “ The Future Develop- 
ment and Improvement of London.” 4.30 p.m. 


Monpay, March 4. 

Royal Institute of British Architects.—Special 
eneral meeting to elect the Royal Gold Medallist 
he 1918. 4 p.m. To be followed by a general 
meeting (business).—Paper by Mr. Walter Bell 
on “ Rebuilding of London after the Greut Fire.” 

Royal Soctety of Arts.—Mr. Edgar Crammond, 
F.S.8S., on “The Effect of the War on the 
Economic Condition of the United Kingdom.” 
4.30 p.m. 

: Turspay, March 5. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—Mr. Alwyne 
Meade, Assoc. M. Inst. C. E., on ‘“ Modern 
Developments in Gasworks Construction and 
Practice.” 5.30 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, March 6. 

Carpenters’ Company.—Professor Selwyn 
Image on “‘ Some Varying Aspects of Religious 
Expression in Art.” 7.15 p.sm. 

Royal Archaeological Institute (at Burlington 
House, Piccadilly).—Ordinary meeting. 4.30 p.m. 

Royal Soctety of Arts.—Mr. A. H. Paterson on 
“The Foundation of Industrial Peace.” 4.30 
p-m. 

TuursDay, March 7. 

Institution of Electrical Engineers (at the 
Institution of Civil Engineers).—Mr. E. B. 
Wedmore on “ The Control of Large Amounts 
of Power.” 6 p.m. 
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St. Bartholomew the Great, West Smithfield. 

The history and architecture cf St. Bartholo- 
mew-the-Great, West Smithfield, will be ex- 
plained on March 16 and 23, at 2.30, preceded 
by an organ recital, at 2. No tickets are required. 





Fire at Easton Lodge. 


Easton Lodge, Dunmow, the Essex residence 
of Lord and Lady Warwick, has been the scene 
of a disastrous fire. While the modern part of 
the house was saved, all the Tudor building 
which was not destroyed by fire 70 years ago is 
now in ruins, and also a new block attached. 


” New Architect J.P. 


Mr. George Elkington, F.R.I.B.A.,_ the 
senior partner of the firm of Messrs. George 
Elkington & Son, Architects and Surveyors, 
Norfolk House, 7, Laurence Pountney Hill, 
Cannon-street, E.C., has just been appointed a 
Justice of the Peace for the County of London. 


Scottish THousing. 


A lecture on “The Tenement in Relation to 
Scottish Housing” was given recently before 
the Edinburgh Architectural Association’ by the 
City Architect of Edinburgh, Mr. James A. 
Williamson, A.R.I.B.A. A plea was made in 
favour of a development of the simpler Scottish 
tradition in architecture for housing purposes 
as opp: sed to the «xotic English motif usual 
in so-called garden suburbs. 


The Royal Sanitary Institute. 


Atan Examination for Inspectors of Nuisances 
held in York on February 15 and 16, four 
candidates presented themselves. The follow- 
ing three candidates were certified, as regards 
their sanitary knowledge, competent to dis- 
charge the duties of Inspector of Nuisances 
under the Public Health Act, 1875: Eliza Maud 
Howell, Dewsbury; Sydney Carrington Kitt- 
ridge, Nottingham; and Amy Naylor, Man- 
chester. 


Trade Marks. 


The Trade Marks Committee of the Federation 
of British Industries has decided to oppose 
Part 2 of the proposed new Government Bill 
‘* T>) Amend the Trades Marks Act, 1905,” on 
the ground that it will inflict serious injury on 
the owners of perfectly legitimate Trade Marks. 
Part 2 deals with“‘ Provisions for the Prevention 
of Abuses of Trade Marks.” It has also been 
decided by the same Committee that the pro- 
posed British Empire Trade Mark should be 
opposed. 


The Liverpool Housing Question. — 


At a meeting of the Liverpool Architectural 
Society on the 18th ult. (Mr. E. P. Hind, the 
President, in the chair) a discussion took place 
on “ Housing Problems.’’ ‘The general opinion 
expressed was that private enterprise, which so 
far had housed about 98 per cent. of the popula- 
tion of Liverpool, ought to be given facilities for 
overtaking the arrears of house building, but 
that the demolition of insanitary dwellings and 
the housing of the poorer classes must be left in 
this city and elsewhere, as a matter of health and 
expediency, te the local sanitary authority. 


Allotments in Kensington Gardens. 


& The Paddington Borough Council discussed 
on Tuesday a letter from the Local Government 
Board urging the local authorities to increase 
the number of allotments. It was stated that 
there was not a foot of suitable ground available 
in the borough for allotments. An expert from 
the Board of Agriculture had declared that the 
recreation ground was useless, as it was water- 
logged. The suggestion was made that the 
Kensington Council should be asked to allow a 
number of allotments to be provided in Kensing- 
ton Gardens, and a resolution was adopted to 
this effect. 
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Importation of German Goods after the War. 

At a special meeting, held on January 26, of 
the Brighton and South Coast Commercial} 
Travellers’ Association, called for the express 
purpose of discussing the matter “the followin, 
resolution was passed and ordered to he oa 
to the leaders of Parliamentary parties, the 
Borough Members, the Press, trade journals 
the Chambers of Commerce and the Drapers 
Chamber of ‘Trade :—-“ That the Brighton ang 
South Coast Commercial Travellers’ Association 
desires to express to the Government its strong 
support of the policy of prohibiting, after the 
war, for a term of years, the importation of all 
goods manufactured in Germany and Austria. 
Hungary into the United Kingdom.” 


Town Planning. 

Professor Beresford Pite, in his fifth lecture 
on town planning, at the Manchester City Art 
Gallery, said that the housing and town planning 
movement had produced the Act of 1909, 
which did not, however, touch the internal 
development of such a city as Manchestere 
The consideration of urgent reform need not b, 
left to the authorities. An initiative should be 
taken by a careful study of the problems ona 
large scale and as affecting the whole character 
of the city. When the ideal had been embodied 
in*a plan, consideration could then be given 
to the existing powers to deal with the needs 
of the situation, and special lezislation—which 
need not be more expensive than a few arbitra- 
tion cases—might be promoted to give effect to 
the improvements. The many aspects of the 
question demanded the establishment of a 
school of town planning in each university. 


Town Planning after the War. 

Mr. John Bryce delivered an address on 
‘*Town Planning” at a meeting of the Royal 
Technical College (Glasgow) Architectural 
Craftsmen’s Society, in the College recently. 
He dealt with the provisions of the Town Plan- 
ning Act which came into force in 1909, and 
which he described as a measure in the right 
direction; and with the recommendations of 
the Scottish Housing Commission, particularly 
with regard to density of the population, 
which, he said, would give more space for the 
individual and more scope for the architectural 
designer. Town planning of undeveloped areas 
adjacent to towns and cities should be arranged 
before the great activity in house building 
which would follow after the termination of the 
war, otherwise there would be a derlorable 
repetition of the mistakes of the past, each 
landowner developing his ground acccrding to 
his own ideas and interests. That there would 
be a clamorous demand for houses all over the 
country at the conclusion of the war might be 
taken for granted, and the danger to proper 
town planning was in regard to ground not 
belonging to the local authority. 


The Rebuilding of London after the Great 
Fire. 


Arrangements have, been made for the 
reading of a paper on tie “ Rebuilding of 
London after the Great Fire,” by Mr. Walter 
G. Bell, at the General Meeting of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, on March 4, 
at 4 p.m. Mr. Bell, who is a brother of Mr. R. 
Anning Bell, has been working for some years 
on a detailed history of the Fire of 1666, which 
will possibly be published before the end of the 
present year. It will be recalled that there 
is no proper history of the Great Fire. Mr. Bell's 
material on the rebuilding is entirely new, having 
been collected by himself with great labour 
from the minutes of the City Corporation and 
Craft Guilds, Privy Council, Surveyors’ returns, 
building accounts (Wren’s and others), er 
and letters, substantially all of which are sti 
in manuscript. The conclusions based upon 
them are that the struggle to restore the city 
was much miore severe, and the time taken in Te 
builoing much longer than the inscriptions “4 
the Monument and popular belief would ¥ 
cne to suppese. Mr. Bell’s paper <7 as 
illustrated by slides, showing @ survey ©" © 
ruins, mpdel. plans for the new city, ve o 
houses raised under the Rebuilding Act, &¢ 
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LEGAL 


NOTES ON CURRENT CASES. 
Contractor’s Liabilities. 


N our issue July 13 we drew attention to 
| the case of Kimber o. Gas Light and 
Coke Company, and the case has since 
been carried to the Court of Appeal, where it is 
reported in the Weekly Notes, February 23. 

A house was let to a tenant, and the lessor 
had undertaken to put it in repair, and had 
employed a firm of. builders to do this and had 
instructed the builders to employ the defendants, 
the Gas Light and Coke Company, to do the 
work necessary for the gas. The intending 
tenant proposed letting a portion of the house, 
and had put it into a house agent’s hands, and 
the agents had given the plaintiff an order to 
view the premises. The plaintiff was admitted by 
the defendant’s workmen, who told her that 
the upper part was to be let, and allowed her 
to proceed upstairs without warning. The 
defendants’ workmen had removed a plank 
in the floor of the upper landing, which was 
dimly lighted, and the plaintiff sustained 
injuries by putting her foot in the hole. The 
jury had found that there was no negligence 
in not fencing the hole, but that there was 
negligence in the defendants’ servants in not 
warning the plaintiff of the danger. 

The Court of Appeal affirmed the judgment 
as entered in the court below, awarding damages 
to the plaintiff. The defendants’ servants had 
eontrol of the house by the authority of the 
owner to justify them in making the hole in 
question, and although they did not invite or 
license the plaintiff to enter the house, she 
was lawfully there by the licence of the tenant, 
and knowing that a person was lawfully on the 
premises they were negligent in not warning 
her of the presence of a concealed danger, just 
as persons were in leaving a hole unfenced in a 
private road in the old case Corby v. Hill 
(4 C. B., N. s 567). We dealt with the law 
relating to Builders’ Liabilities to Persons on 
the Premises in an article in our issue, Novem- 
ber 19, 1915, and again on June 2, 1916, end it 
will be seen that this case falls into line with 
the principles we there explained. 

It is sometimes difficult to determine whether 
& person coming on the premises is an invitee 
entitled to greater protection, or a licensee, 
who takes the risks of the premises in the 
condition in which he finds them, except 
exposure to hidden danger; thus, in the case 
referred to in our articles cited above, Ellictt 
v. C. P. Roberts & Co., the Judge in the Court 
below held the man to be a licensee, but the 
Court of Appeal deemed him to be an invitee 
and ordered a new trial. 

The case we are considering shows the severe 
liabilities imposed upon contractors, as the 
men appear to have been in sole occupation 
of the house and not to have had any reason 
to anticipate that anyone would come; but it 
also shows the necessity of impressing upon 
workmen the care they should exercise, and 
that they should take precautions to fence any 
concealed danger if there is no one at work on 
it to give a warning. 


Landlord and Tenant. 
Covenant to Supply Materials. 

In our is8ue for February 23, 1917, we drew 
attention to a very unusual case, Westacott v. 
Hahn (1907, N. B. 605), in which a lease con- 
tained a covenant requiring the lessee to repair 
the premises in the following ternis: “ The 
lessee will from time to time during the said 
term at his own cost, being allowed all necessary 
materials for this purpose (to be previously 
’pproved in writing by the lessor, and carting 
Such materials free of cost a distance not 
exceeding five miles from the farm), when and 
so olten as need ghall require, well and sub- 
stantially repair . . .” 

The lessor had not called upon the lessee to 
repair the demised premises, but the premises 
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were out of repair, and the lessee, desiring to 
repair them, called upon the lessor under the 
covenant to supply the material. The lessor 
did not comply and the lessee brought this 
action on the covenant. 

The Divisional Court was divided in opinion, 
but the majority gave judgment for the defend- 
ant. 

The Court of Appeal has affirmed this judg- 
ment, holding that the covenant in question 
was not a positive covenant by the lessor to 
supply material, but qualified the obligation 
laid on the lessee by the lease to repair, that is 
to say, if the lessor required the lessee to repair 
the premises he must supply the material. 

The Court, as we did in our former note. 
commented on the clumsy form of the covenant 
with its double parenthesis, but it relied on the 
words giving the lessor the right of approval, 
and explained the difficulty ot ‘seeing how the 
lessor could approve material to be supplied 
by himself as tollows :—The land was, from its’ 
situation, likely to become available as building 
land, and the lease contained a clause that 
possession might be resumed at three months’ 
notice, and therefore the lessor might have 
deemed the repairs unnecessary or the materials 
required too substantial if the repairs were 
proposed to be executed on some portion the 
lessor intended to take possession of. 

The lessee endeavoured to give evidence of 
a custom that the lessor should allow materials 
necessary for the repair of the premises, but in 
both Courts this was held inadmissible as being 
inconsistent with the express terms of the lease, 

The chief lesson to be learned from the case 
is the undesirability of entering into covenants 
so slackly expressed. Some laymen have such a 
horror of legal phraseology that they rather pride 

themselves in avoiding its use. Legal phraseo- 
logy may be cumbrous, but it does express, as 
a rule, a clear meaning. ‘There is, however, a 
half-way house between extreme legal exactitude 
and such wording as the above covenant, and 
parties might at least see that the meaning of 
their contracts is expressed in language ordi- 
narily comprehensible, and thus save themselves 


’ from the costs of litigation. 


Mortgages and Emergency Legislation. 


An important decision was delivered by Mr. 
Justice Eve in the Chancery Division on mort- 
gages under the Courts (Emergency Powers) 
Acts in the case of Jn re Jobson’s Application 
Weckl,; Notes, January 26, 1918). 

Certain premises in 1906 valued at £21,800 
had been mortgaged for the sum of £12.500 at 
4 per cent. -By payments made from time to 
time the mortgage debt had been reduced to 
£8,500 and the interest had always been paid 
and all the covenants performed. The mort- 
gagees were trustees of a will, and their cestui 
trust having come of age the money was required 
to enable him to pay off advances he had 
received, and as he was on active service he was 
desirous to call in money out on mortsage, 
which represented accumulations of income 
during his minority to enable him to do this. It 
was found to be practically impossible to effect 
a transfer of the mortgagé, and the application 
was made under the Courts (Emergency Powers) 
Act, 1914, to obtain the leave of the Court to 
enforce the security. 

The importance of the case lies in the fact 
that the Court suggested certain principles or 
working rules which would apply in adminis- 
tering the Act. 

The sections of the Act on which the case 
turned were Section 1, subs. (1) (b) and subs, 2. 

Section 1, subs. (1) (b), makes it necessary to 
apply to the Court before exercising any right 
of foreclosure or realising any security, except 
by way of sale by a mortgagee in possession, 
whilst: subs. 2 gives the Court a discretion to 
stay execution or to defer the putting into force 
of any of the remedies to enforce securities 
specified in the Act for such time and subject to 
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SECTION. 


such conditions as it may think fit, if it is of the 
opinion that time should be given to the person 
liable to make the payment and that his 
inability to pay arises from circumstances 
attributable directly or indirectly to the war. 

Although the Court laid down the rules we 
shal] set out below, we may observe at once that 
they must not be considered as hard and fast 
rules; for the Statute provides that the Court 
must exercise a discretion, and it has been fre- 
quently decided that where such a discretion is 
conferred it must be duly exercised and the 
Court must not fetter itself by binding rules. 
Rule 1 applied where the security is sufficient 
and all the conditions and covenants of the 
mortgage deed have been observed, save, of 
course, that relating to the repayment of the 
principal. (This and the following rules of 
course are only intended to apply when the 
condition prescribed by the Act exists, i.e., 
that the inability to repay arises in connection 
with the war.) In this case the Court laid down 
that the mortgagor should be given a reasonable 
a in which to find the money to pgy the 
debt. 

Rule 2 applied to a like case, but provided 
that the time given might be extended if in 
mortgages where the rate of interest was less 
than 5 per cent. the mortgagor was willing to 
pay 5 per cent., and still further extended if he 
was willing to pay to the mortgygee on account 
of principal, in addition to this interest at 5 per 
cent., any excess over that sum received as net 
rents from the mortgaged property. 

Rule 3 deals with the same set of circumstances 
but lays it down that if the mortgagor is in 
occupation of the property, and the occupation 
rent exceeds the 5 per cent. interest, the excess 
of such rent over 5 per cent. should be paid in 
respect of principal. 

The above three rules, as we have shown, 
apply where the security is sufficient and the 
mortgage interest has been paid and the 
covenants observed. 

Rule 4 relates to a case where the security is 
insufficient but the interest has been paid to 
date, and the covenants observed. Here it is 
prescribed that “‘ the mortgagee should not be 
exposed to further loss,” but yet the rule lays 
down that time should be given if the mortgagor 
pays interest at 5 per cent., leave being given to 
the mortgagee to apply again when further 
depreciation takes place. 

‘This rule appears to us highly unsatisfactory ; 
for although, as will be seen below, ini certain 
circumstances the mortgagee can apply for a 
receiver to be appointed where there are rents, 
there is not sufficient distinction made between 
the cases where the security is sufficient and 
where it is insufficient; and we should suggest 
the proper course to adopt where the security is 
insufficient would be to apply the principle acted 
upon by the courts in other cases of debts, and 
to require the mortgagor to reduce the mortgage 
debt by instalments paid at intervals and in 
amounts to be determined by tke Court having 
regara to his means. 

Rule 5 provides that where the security is 
insufficient and there ere arrears of interest the 
mortgagor should be compelled to pay off the 
arrears of interest, besides complying with the 
previous rule. 

Rule 6 lays down that if, in either of the cases 
provided fcr in the last two rules, the rents of the 
mortgaged property or the occupation rent 
exceeds the interest, the mortgagee should have 
the option of appointing a receiver, but if he 
does so, then the stipulation in Rule 5, requiring 
the mortgagor to pay off arrears of interest, may 
have to be modified and a reasonable time he 
given him in which to do*so. 

Lastly, where there are substantial arrears of 
interest, say, for twelve months or over, and 
where the covenants to keep down ground rents 
and other outg»ings, or to keep in repair and to 
insure, have been broken, Rule 7 prescribes that 
the mortgagee should not be restrained from 
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exercising his powers, in the absence of very 
special circumstances, unless the mortgagor is 
prepared forthwith to make good all breaches 
and to comply with conditions similar to those 
laid down in Rules 4, 5 and 6. It may be 
instructive to see how the Court applied the 
rules it had formulated to the case before it. 

It was found that the mortgagors had done 
their best to perform their obligations, and that 
they were not in a position immediately to pay 
off the mortgage owing to circumstances attri- 
butable to the war. ‘hey had offered to pay 
interest at 5 per cent. and to pay off a further 
sum towards principal (£500) in October, and 
thus they -had brought themselves within Rvle 1, 
and were entitled to time : and, having regard to 
their offer, also within Rule 2, and were entitled 
to extended time: and the Court deferred the 
mortgagees’ rights for a year, if the war so long 
continued, giving the mortgagees leave to apply 
in the event of the mortgagors failing to carry 
out their undertaking. 

The path of the mortgagee is thorny, for, in 
addition to the Court’s (Emergency Powers) 
Acts, the provisions of the Increase of Rent and 
Mortgage Interest (War Restrictions) Act, 1915, 
apply to mortgages where the property mort- 
gaged is within the ambit of that Act, i.e, 
dwelling houses in the Metropolitan police 
district of which the standard rent or the rate- 
able value does not exceed £35, in Scotland £30 
and elsewhere £26, and in this connection we 
may draw attention to the case London County 
and Westminster Bank v. ‘’ompkins, which we 
noted in the Court below in our issue of 
August 24, 1917. 

The question was whether the deposit of deeds 
with a bank to secure an overdraft on a docu- 
ment undertaking to pay on demand such sums 
as might be due charging all interest and estate 
in the property, and containing an undertaking 
to execute a legal mortgage if required, was a 
mortgage. within the Act, or whether it was 
excepted under sectien 2, subsection (4), as“ an 
equitable charge by deposit of title deeds or 
otherwise.” 

The Court of Appeal affirmed the Court below 
in holding that the word “ mortgage” in this 
Act means an instrument which conveys the 
property out and out save for the right of 
redeeming it on payment of the debt and this 
charge did not answer that description. 


eee 
TOWN PLANNING 
INSTITUTE. 


AT a recent general meeting of the Town 
Planning Institute, held at No, 92, Victoria- 
street, S.W., presided over by Mr. A. R. Abbott, 
a paper was read by Mr. J.W.Cockrill, A.R.1, B.A. 
(Borough Surveyor of Great Yarmouth), on 


“ The Development of British Watering Places , 


after the War.” 

Mr. Cockrill first touched on the custom of the 
Romans in building villas in the country and 
the seaside, to provide them with a change 
from town life, and proceeded to sketch the 
growth of some of the English health resorts. 
They would agree that had the Town Planning 
Act come a century earlier all of these towns 
would have benefited; and he asked if they 
could hope that at some point or points on the 
coast and at some beauty spot inland, the 
governing powers were schemipg in s0me way 
to provide all classes of town dwellers with 
the mean$ of healthful recreaticn for longer 
or shorter periods. To one having a knowledge 
of the existing state of things, the task cf 
providing that which would meet with the 
approval of all in one town seemed hopeless. 
The first requisite was that-a town posing as a 
health resort should have the best of its citizens 
engaged in its government, and they should 
provide themselves with capable qualified 
officials and advisers. The accessibility of a 
town would be a great factor in its popularity, 
There should be good roads leading te it from 
the great centres of population. The increasing 
use of the motor for travel made it a necessity 
that the roads throughout the country should 
be maintained in a satisfactory condition, and 
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every local authority should take steps by 
a town planning scheme in its own district, 
so that it was connected with through main 
lines of traffic by good, well-planned roads, 
which,- if they partook of the character of 
“ elongated parks,” would add to the beauty 
and popularity of a town. Railways would de 
much in developing the town’s resources. A 
handsome, well-designed, conveniently planned 
station would be a great asset ; but the railway 
company should be pressed before the con- 
struction or rebuilding of a station was entered 
upon to see that the lines into a town were 
capable of carrying fast traffic. The climate 
and beauty of the surroundings would add 
to the comfort and pleasure of a holiday, but 
would not make up for closely packed, un- 
heelthy areas ; and the need that local authori- 
ties should strictly supervise the buildings used 
to accommodate visitors was specially urgent 
and pressing. All new buildings would, of 
course, be up to date; and for this purpose 
the building by-laws reyvired to be as near 
perfection as the law would allow. The super- 
vision should be more than could and was now 
generally given by the local official. It ,was 
not at all an unreasonable demand that the 


_owner and the builder should be made to pay 


for that supervision, the want of which at the 
present time led to loss by purchasers, and which 
would save much property becoming slums 
in a few years. The Metropolitan and East- 
bourne Acts were the lines on which the work 
should be carried out and would ensure that the 
officials placea in charge of the works would be 
properly qualified. The sewerage works re- 
quired to be perfect and no expense must be 
spared, not only in dealing with house refuse, 
but in street cleansing. The method of con- 
struction of the streets should be the best, 
thoroughly non-abscrbent, and as silent as 
possible to traffic. The wealth and spending 
power of a town must regulate how the town 
could be paved, but a bitumen-grouted macadam 
surface could be laid, for with its longer life 
it had been proved to be cheaper than a water- 
bound macadam’ yielding its usual incon- 
veniences of mud and dust in their proper 
seusons. There. were many other macadam 
surfaces with names denoting the materials 
of which they were made, which answered all 
the purposes of a first-class. road. Street 
watering should have special care, but there 
did not appear to be on the market any ap- 
paratus capable of distributing it in a fair and 
equal manner, Street lighting must be above 
what was necessary for an ordinary business 
town, and it would no doubt be by electricity. 
Seats and sanitary conveniences must be 
scattered with no niggardly hand. Stock 
designs of cast-iron abortions were to be avoided, 
and a little individual art would pay for itself 
and be cheaper in the end than the purchase 
of wholesale patterns of unsuitable material. 
Proper planting would, te a very large extent, 
make, or the want of it mar, the appearance 
of most towns; but experience alone would 
decide exactly what would best thrive in a 
district, with the variations in soil and climate 
to be met with. From his own experience, 
he suggested that every authority should have 
a nursery of its own, that trees and shrubs 
might be properly acclimatised before being 
plantedout. The bathing establishments should 
be worthy of the town posing as a health 
resort; but he asked if it was necessary if an 
indocr swimming bath be attempted that it 
should be covered with a railway station roof in 
minature. A few recent erections had been put 
up in reinforced concrete—a material which 
offered at reasonable cost the opportunity of 
producing something more substantial and 
dignified than the methods of construction now 
in use. It was to be hoped that in designing 
one of these establishments in the near future, 
something on the lines of the,Roman baths 
might be attempted, and the successful architect 
at work on it might have in his mind as models 
some of the grand designs to be found in Pira- 
nesi’s etchings. Mr. Cockrill advocated the con- 
struction of bathing pools, such as at Scar- 
borough, where possible; and dealt with the need 
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of the authorities at seaside towns pro iding 
ample means cf amusement for visitcrs. He 
also referred to the report of the Coal Gon. 
servation Committee, on the need fur the 
production of cheap electrical energy in the 
country, which would, if brought about, | irgely 
do away with the smoke nuisance. Jn pa 
clusion, he said the question: arose why the 
things needed for a health resort should not be 
possessed by every town in the country, making 
them all health resorts. His opinion was that 
help in this direction was possible by legislation, 
At the present time it kept councillors and 
officials honest. Why should not the same force 
be applied in seeing that councils could only 
employ qualified officials, for such a power 
would be all for the good of the ccuntry ? 

Mr. P. H. Palmer (President of the Instit ution 
of Municipal and County Engineers and Borough 
Surveyor, Brighton), in a written communica- 
tion pointed cut that seaside watering-places in 
this country as such had mostly developed in 
the late Georgian and early Victorian period 
when the idea of planning a town with a view to 
future development was hardly dreamed of. 
There was no doubt in the early stages of sea- 
side places proper professional guidance was 
needed by the local authorities, but the autho- 
rities either could not or would not afford to pay 
a properly qualified man. He doubted whether 
they would ever get a town started on town- 
planning lines without legislation. In the 
development of a seaside resort there was much 
in favour of having large residential landowners, 
as in the case of Eastbourne, four as a rule they 
would see to the property being. properly 
developed. In addition to good roads there 
should be a large amount of taste shown in the 
class and elevation of the buildings erected, for 
to his mind nothing was more incongruous than 
the long lines of monotonous plaster-coated 
buildings of some of the older watering-places. 
It should not be difficult to obtain pleasing 
elevations without being either esthetic or over- 
done with embellishments. 

Mr. H. W. Smith (Borough Engineer, Scar- 
borough) wrote that many seaside towns had 
narrow, congested streets and crowded houses 
with a larger area of new town and more modern 
growth tacked on. Picturesque although many 
of these old houses undoubtedly were, yet in the 
interests of the health and happiness of future 
generations they would have to go. The 
financial difficulty, however, would be serious, 
and he feared, unless there was a considerable 
measure of State aid, and pressure was brought 
to bear, there would be a tendency on the part 
of town councils to give first place to more showy 
schemes and to those likely to bring in revenue. 

Mr. J. 8. Brodie (Borough Engineer, Black- 
pool) thought financial stringency would cause 
the development of watering-places for some 
considerable time to be in the direction of rigid 
economy, simplicity of designs and insistence 
on good sanitation. He was of opinion that 4 
watering-place would never be successful par 
excellence unless it was entirely and completely 
laid out and devoted to a single-eyed vocation 
as a health-resort only. The model by-laws 
were quite inadequate for up-to-date watering- 
places, but he differed from Mr. Cockrill in his 
advocation regirding inspection under the 
Metropolitan Building Acts. In all cases 
building inspectors should be provided and 
adequately paid by the local authorities. 

Mr. E. G. Allen, F.R.I.B.A., proposed a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Cockrill, and expressed the 
opinion that English watering-places would have 
a large share of prosperity after the war if 
visitors were properly catered for. People 
would not visit German watering-places for 4 
long time at all events. He thought, so iar as 
roads were concerned, individual tuwn planning 
action was not sufficient. A great deal could 


be done in improving the railway approac!s to 
towns, and he believed they could look for 
advantages in the provision of cheap elect! ‘al 
power. 

Professor S. D. Adshead urged that > ide 
resorts should try and realise their individusi'ty, 
for there were so many places where the '* se 


were mixed. Blackpool was essentialiy a 
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trippers’ place, and what was required was a 
railway near the beach. At one time an attempt 
was made to make the place a residential town, 
and he knew of one property which was nearly 
ruined by the trippers throwing their paper in 
front of the houses. Douglas was a place which 
knew what it was out for better than any seaside 
town he had come across. The town catered 
for the young operatives of the North, and their 
need was dancing. They were catered for in a 
wonderful way. He believed the pier was a 
dead thing except as a landing place. Enter- 
tainments were now given off the promenade, 
and what was required was_a large hall with a 
flat floor, which could be used for all sorts of 
purposes, and a place where al fresco entertain- 
ments could be given in fine weather. Many 
more remote places used by better-class people 
were being spoiled. A class he would call the 
strenuous class was growing rapidly, and their 
needs did not involve great municipal expendi- 
ture. They wanted beautiful, natural scenery 
and a fine bathing beach, but in providing 
artificial grounds and promenades for that class 
money was being wastec. The introduction of 
red bricks was also spofling many seaside places, 
for on the sea front they must bave stone and 
white colour. j 

Mr. Borg (Borough Surveyor, Margate) con- 
sidered that local authorities in seaside places 
did not cater sufficiently for visitors in wet 
weather or for the resident population. Amongst 


. other things he advocated the provision of more 


baths and sanitary conveniences, the establish- 
ment of public schocls as an inducement to 
people to reside permanently. in the town, and 
more indoor recreation, including a municipal 
billiard room. He suggested more visits of coun- 
cillors and officials to other towns, and said he had 
gained much valuable information from visits to 
Ostend and the other coast towns of Belgium. 

Mr. G. L. Pepler believed it would be easier to 
cater for different classes by town planning than 
by regulations. National beauty spots should 
be preserved, so that people could go to them if 
they wanted to, and the al fresco entertainments 
could be confined to a certain part of the town. 
It was not the lay-out of Continental seaside 
resorts which appealed to people, but the spirit 
of the places—there was more spirit of gaiety 
and fewer regulations. If people were better 
educated they could enjoy themselves without 
being a nuisance to others, and that was an 
improvement he believed would largely come 
about in this country. He asked Mr. Cockrill 
if he had had any destruction of trees through 
the leakage of gas. 

Mr. E. Willis (Chiswick) pointed out the 
importance of dealing with sewage disposal in 
the early stages of development ot a town so as 
to provide for its larger needs. He urged the 
importance of having only qualified men to 
advise local authorities, and asked the Institute 
to assist in seeing that men only obtained 
appointments_on merits. 

Mr. Mobbs (Borough Surveyor, Lowestoft) 
said there was some danger of seaside towns 
being handicapped by the allotment movement 
if it became permanent, and confessed that he 
viewed the enclosure of Lowestoft with allot- 
ments with some alarm. Lowestoft was a place 
which had to build sea defences to preserve its 
beach, and there was a strong feeling that such 
work ought to be undertaken by the State. 

The Chairman remarked that many of the 
small seaside resorts were being spoilt by what 
Seemed’ the everlasting longing to provide 
parades. He agreed with Mr. Pepler that it was 
more ‘he atmosphere of Continental seaside 
resorts than the lay-out which attracted the 
people. They wanted to create a little of that 
atmes here in their English seaside places, and 
do away with some of the dullness there was 
about them now. 

The motion was carried. 

Mr. Cockrill briefly replied, and said they had 
~ some elms in the last fifteen years through 
the 8°85 which had escaped from the gas mains 
attacking the roots. He saw the trouble with 
Fegari to allotments, but fortunately for Yar- 
moutl: the Corporation possessed practically all 
the tea front for seven miles. 
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The Principles of Urban Traffic. By the late 
H. W. D. Stone. (Crosby Lockwood & Co. ; 
3s. 6d. net.) 

TxHIs posthumous work deals avith a subject 

which has been too long neglected. It is the 

work of an earnest student from whom, had he 
not been killed in action, valuable services 
might have been expected in the work of 
solving the many unsvlved problems it presents. 

As matters stand to-day, the only city in 
the Empire in which the question has been 
closely studied is London, and even there, 
although we have in the report of the Royal 
Commission on London Traffic, 1915, valuable 
data for the study of the question, we have 
no accepted principles laid down. 

These principles are, in fact, being gradually 
evolved by the transport students at our 
economic colleges; but local politicians and 
traffic managers still evolve their conclusions 
out of their own limited experiences, and rival 
systems of traffic are still wrestling for supre- 
macy for the sake of their dividends, while the 
public services are suffering from confusion 
and congestion; and this is likely to continue 
until we get decisive direction from some 
central source. 

Mr. Stone is decisive on two point—road 
planning and trams. On the former subject 
he shows in a most convincing way that most 
of our new London streets—such as Queen 
Victoria-street, Shaftesbury-avenue, Rosebery- 
avenue and others—have, by increasing the 
convergencies of traffic at their junctions with 
existing routes, increased the congestion and so 
largely discounted their utility ; and that most 
of these junctions have already reached their 
physical limitations of usefulness. These con- 
vergencies are, in his opinion, the most fatal 
of all traffic arrangements, as the points of 
conflict of currents of traffic increase with any 
new addition in greater proportion than the 
actual number of new roads added. 

He also shows that large open spaces, 
although very necessary for health, do actually 
congest the traffic. Greater provision should, 
therefore, be made in their vicinity than else- 
where. He pronounces the London circuses 
a failure, and argues in favour of crossings at 
different levels. This idea was propounded 
some time ago by Mr. Paul Waterhouse and the 
late Sir John Wolfe-Barry, and we should like 
to see the experiment tried, beginning with some 
point where the gradients favour the construc- 
tion, as they do at Holborn Viaduct, though this 
was not built as a remedy for congestion. 

On the much vexed question of trams—these, 
he says, are a confession of inferior road surface, 
and by their disobedience of the rule of the 
road, no vehicles being able safely to overtake 
them on the right, they make the conduct of 
traffic unworkable. The economic advantages 
are not great enough to justify them, as they 


‘are unsuitable for combination with other 


forms of traffic. One of his cardinal principles 
is that no road should be served by more than 
one class of public vehicle, as if the ’buses take 
the traffic the tram is less efficient, because the 
cars are only partly filled; and if less trams 
are run, however full, the efficiency is reduced 
because the lines are not as fully occupied as 
they might be. The details are very fully 
discussed and the author has proved his case. 
The questions of rapid railway passenger 
clearance and of goods traffic in cities, however, 
are left under consideration. The present 
maximum speed attainable from surface point 


‘to surface point on tube railways is little over 


twelve miles an hour. This is about the same 
as road speed, whereas railway speed should he 
such that no road conveyance could compete 
with it. By that means it would cater for the 
fast and long-distance traffic, while the road 
would cater for the local demand and become a 
feeder to the railway instcad of competing 
with it, as under present conditions. Mr. Stone 
would accelerate the railways up to twenty 
miles an hour, but to do so great changes would 
be necessary. The New York engineers realised 
this and laid down rapid transit lines, but their 
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services do nct pay. Mr. Chalmers Kearney, in 
a recent paper before the Society of Engineers, 
elaborated a scheme for high-speed tuves on 
the meno-rail principle, with switchback lines 
between the stations, which brought the 
trains to the surface at each station, gaining 
acceleration in starting and a brake in stepping. 

This, in London, would, we fear, be impes- 
sible, owing to the interference with sewers, 
mains, Xe., and the greater vibration, 

We are, therefore, thrown back on the 
present systems, which have grave defects. 
Various remedies are suggested for avoiding 
d‘lay, chief among which is that for two plat- 
forms per line—one for loading and one for 
discharging passengers—and this, it is con- 
tended, wovld reduce stopping time to five 
seconds per s‘ation. Unfortunately, now, the 
denser the traffic the longer the stops; on 
the double platform principle, the length 
of stops becomes practically constant whatever 
the «ensity. 

Absence of duplication and cohesion between 
the various services arv both obvious necessities 
for an ideal. system, but, nevertheless, in 
London have been missed, and the problem 
now is to cure these defects in the best manner 
possible and to make the various road services 
auxiliary instead of competitive. 

The specialization of goods traffic is admitted 
to be the most difficult of all. No reference is 
made to the railway wagon traffic, which is fast 
becoming the despair of traffic managers, 
and when the docks are extended will be 
aggravated. Much could be done here by co- 
operation instead of competition, but the 
details of any such scheme would fill a vc lume. 
Apart from that, however, there is the mis- 
cellaneous foods traffic which, as pointed out , 
in the Traffic Commission report, nearly all 
gets on to the roads. 

Here Mr. Stone is still perplexed, and sees 
no royal remedy. The decision to pool vehicles 
in London will, however, we believe, reveal 
startling results, and may eventually lead to 
a properly organized motor carrier system at 
such rates as will draw all the stores and large 
shopkeepers, so that one delivery to any 
district may fulfil the purposes of perhaps 
five or six now made, 


The Gate of Remembrance. By Fraprrick 
Buren Bonn, F.R.LB.A. (Oxferd: B. H, 
Blackwell. 6s.) 


We feel at a loss in criticising this remark 
able book for two reasons: (1) Tnat without the 
special study which Mr. Bligh Bond has given to 
the subject it is impossible to say how far the * 
results obtained and proved by the actual test 
of excavation could Le anticipated by usual 
methods of analysis of evidence and inferences 
drawn therefrom; (2) we know nething about 
Psychical Research though we are surprised 
that, assuming such powers exist, they 
have not been more extensively utilised than 
has at present been the case. Years ago, when 
the“ planchette” was for a time a popular tery, 
we remember hearing of some curious results 
obtained by its use, but we were never con- 
vinced that similar results could not have been 
obtained by other means. In the same way Mr. 
Bligh Bond and his friend, steeped in a certain 
subject and expecting certain results, obtain 
written communications neatly made out in 
medizval Latin, as we should expect from monks, 
giving dimensions and in‘ormation, partly accu- 
rate, in part inaccurate and misleading. 
Is it not at least conceivable that the whole 
credit is due to the two students, and that they 
have very modestly attributed to supernatural 
agencies what is really the fruit of personal 
insight ? The test which would convince the 

ublic would be the employment of Mr. Bligh 
Bond’s methods in the soluticn of many 
vexed questions af archaeology and architectural 
history. There are in London hundreds of im- 
portant problems unsolved, and if halt a dozen 
of them could be conclusively cleared up by Mr. 
Bligh Bond we should be the first to admit the 
value of the method and the fact that super- 
natural agencies could be utilised for the greater 
service of mankind. 
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THE. SURVEYORS’ 
INSTITUTION. 


Tug Council of the Surveyors’ Institution 
have addressed a communication to the 
Minister of Reconstruction generally supporting 
the recommendations of the Forestry Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Reconstruction Committee, and 
especially the prcposal to set up a Central 
Forestry Authority for the United Kingdom 
responsible for conserving and developing the 
woodland and forestry resources of the nation 
in the future. They have expressed a hope that 
the policy advocated by the Sub-Cummittee may 
be adopted by the Government, and put into 
operation at an early date. 

The Council have also drawn the attention of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to the incon- 
venience caused by the incidence of the Property 
Tax, Schedule A, now that the amount payable, 
5s. in the £, equals a whole quarter’s rent. They 
have suggested that the precedent with regard to 
income tax on earned incomes should be 
followed, and payment of Schedule A be made 
in tw» instalments. 

Special Committees have been set up to con- 
sider the Employment of Disabled Scldiers in 
different branches of the profession ; the increase 
in the cost of tithe, repairs and maintenafce of 
country estates ; and the manner in which the 
jubilee of the Institution, which takes place on 
June 15 next, may be celebrated. 

Arrangements have been made for representa- 
tives of the Institution to give evidence before 
the Acquisition of Land Sub-Committee of the 
Reconstruction Committee ; and for others to 
confer with the Building Materials Supply 
Committee on the conditions prevailing through- 
out the country as regards the stocks and pro- 
duction of all descriptions of building material, 
and the probable demand for all classes of 
material during the transition period after the 
cessation of hostilities. 





The following is a Memorandum by the 
Council of the Institution on the pcints raised 
by Sir Noel Kershaw, K.C.B., at the Deputation 
to the Lecal Government Board on December 7, 
1917 :-— 

(A.)}—Scheme for financing Private Enterprise in 
the Erection of Houses required for the 
Working Classes. 

1. In view of the fact that upwards of 96 per 
cent. of, the working-class dwellings in Great 
Britain have been provided in the past by private 
enterprise, it is not to the nativnal advantage 
that this source of supply should be eliminated 
or unduly hampered. 

2. A reply by the President of the Local 
Government Board to a question in the House 
of Commons to the effect that ‘* during a period 
after the war it will be necessary to afford 
financial assistance to local authorities from 
public funds for the purpose of securing the 
erection, with as little delay as possible, of a 
number of houses for the working classes,”’ has 
given rise to the belief that similar assistance 
will not be given to other housing agencies. 
Should this be the case, the main source of 
supply will probably be cut off at the very 
moment when most required. 

3. lt is estimated by competent authorities 
that from various causes cottages built by local 
authorities have hitherto cost about 25 per cent. 
more than these provided by house builders for 
a similar class of tenant. If rents are to be 
fixed on an economic basis—and, except perhaps 
for houses for the -poorest classes, there are 
obvious objections to any departure from this 
rule—it would mean that houses built by local 
authorities would have to be let at higher rents 
than those erected by builders in order to pro- 
duce the same return; and eyually that for 
every 100 heuses built by the latter only 80 
would be erected by local authorities for the 
same expenditure. This must not be taken to 
indicate that houses provided by private enter- 
prise would be jerry-built in character. Local 
authorities usually build to a standard in excess 
of private builders, but the latter, being bound 
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by the by-laws and by the reyuirements of the 
Housing Committee responsible for approving 
the scheme (vide paragraph 6), would have to 
comply with all that was necessary in respect of 
sanitation, stability and comfort. 

4. Builders already possess the experience 
and organisation, and are free from the ad- 
ministration expenses which tend to increase 
the cost to local authorities. They also in many 
cases already possess the necessary land, or 
could obtain it in sufficient areas without diffi- 
culty. Provided, therefore, they were given 
facilities with regard to finance similar to those 
which it is anticipated will be afforded to local 
authorities, they would be in a position to take 
their part in the work, and inquiries, which the 
Council of the Institution have made, indicate 
that they would be prepared to do so. 

5. It is understood that the Government wish 
building operations to be commenced as soon 
as possible after the termination of the war, 
although the cost of building then must be con- 
siderably in excess of that which will be likely 
to prevail when things have returned to normal 
after-war conditions, ‘The National Federation 
of House Builders estimates that a workman’s 
cottage produced before the war for £200 would 
cost £320 under the conditions likely tc prevail 
immediately after the war, and £260 when things 
have settled down to after-war conditions, and 
the Council have investigated and corroborate 
this estimate. Each house erected during the 
period of abnormal cost would, therefore, be 
bound to represent a capital loss on the return 
of settled conditions. It is also understood that 
the difference between the war and after-war 
cost, being due to the national need for imme- 
diate building, will be borne, in part at any rate, 
out of national funds. Should this course be 
followed, we contend that the same assistance 
should be given to all approved agencies for 
erecting wvrking-class dwellings in districts 
where a shortage of housing accommodation is 
found to exist. In order to meet the special 
circumstances of private enterprise, the following 
scheme is suggested as affording reasonable 
safeguards against possible loss. 

6.—(A) Following the precedent of Section 17 
of the Education Act, 1902, it is recommended 
that councils of counties, county boroughs, and 
boroughs and urban districts possessing a popu- 
lation of not less than 50,000, should be required 
to set up special Housing Committees composed 
partly of elected members, but with a minority 
of co-opted members possessing special know- 
ledge and experience of the subject, and 
acyuainted with the needs and requirements of 
the district. 

(") Private persons desirous of taking advan- 
tage of the financial facilities offered by the 
Government should be required to submit the 
details necessary for arriving at an opinion as 
to the soundness of the scheme, and their ewn 
ability to carry it out, to the authority of the 
district (in which the scheme is proposed to be 
carried out) for reference to their special Housing 

Committee. 

(c) The scheme having been approved by the 
authority, the same procedure would be followed 
as that which would be adopted in the case of 
schemes premoted by local authorities, which 
would presumably have to be forwarded to the 
Local Government Board for confirmation 
before financial assistance from national funds 
was sanctioned. In view of the urgency of the 
matter, the Local Government Board should 
set up the necessary machinery to obviate any 
avoidable delay in arriving at a decision upon 
schemes forwarded to them for confirmation. 

(p) If the Board confirmed the scheme, they 
would signify their willingness to provide 
financial assistance, and apart from any arrange- 
ments which may be decided upon to meet the 
difference between the immediate and after-war 
cost referred to in paragraph 5, the following 
terms are recommended to meet the needs of 
schemes promoted by private enterprise :— 

Where the land upon which the dwellings are 
to be erected is freehold, 80 per cent. of the cost 
of roads, sewers and buildings might be allowed, 
the advances being made in instalments on the 
certificate of a qualified surveyor, nominated by 
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the Local Government Board, at the rate of 
66 per cent. of the cost of the work as it proceeds 
with the balance on completion. Advances up 
to 100 per cent. on completion might be allowed 
where additional collateral security was piven, 

(E) In the past houses in many districts have 

been provided mainly under the leas hold 
system, which appeals to both builders ang 
purchasers on account of the lessened capital 
outlay required where it obtains. It is, there. 
fore, recommended that the above facilities he 
extended to schemes for the erection of cottages 
under the leasehold system, but in such cases 
the loan should not exceed 60 per cent. of the 
cost of the houses, roads, and sewers, and the 
instalments during the progress of the work 
should be at the rate of only 50 per cent., the 
balance as before being payable on completion, 

(F) The security against possible loss would 
be in the first place that the soundness of the 
scheme had been made the subject of careful 
inquiry by a body specially competent to ascer- 
tain the facts correctly and to form a decision 
thereon. There would, therefore, be no greater 
risk of capital loss, so far as the scheme itself 
was concerned, in the ease of a scheme by an 
individual than in cne promoted by a jocal 
authority. In the second place, the risk of loss 
in the case of schemes promoted by builders 
would in the first instance fall upon the indivi- 
dual. His responsibility and substance would 
have been reported on by the authority when 
his scheme was under consideration, but, should 
he fail before completion, advances would cnly 
have been made up to 66 per cent. of the certified 
,cost of the roads, sewers and buildings, and the 
State would have the security of the land, the 
buildings so far as they were erected, and the 
difference between their value and the amount 
advanced. 

(G@) The repayment of advances should be by 
reducible mortgages spread over a period of 
fifty years ; but as builders usually build to sell 
and not as an investment, they should be per- 
mitted on sale of any house or houses to with- 
draw such houses from the mortgage and to pay 
off the outstanding amount due upcn them. 
No restriction should be placed on sales by 
a consolidation clause in the loan conditions, 
which would have the effect of preventing 
individual houses included in the moeiigage 
from being sold free trom liability under the 
deed. Sales should be stimulated by money 
being made available to purchasers, either by 
transfer to the buyer of the outstanding amounts 
of the mortgage on the house or houses sold, or 
by a new advance. It is suggested that up to 
60 per cent. of the bona fide purchase price might 
safely be advanced to purchasers of freehold 
houses, or 50 per cent. in the case of leaseholds, 
on reducible mortgages repayable in fifty years, 
provided that the total advance did not exceed 
the outstanding amount of the original advance. 

7. Sir Noel’ Kershaw asked the deputation 
upon whom, in their opinion, the risk of loss, if 
any, should fall. Their answer to such 4 
question is that if loss from housing schemes 
financed out of public moneys should be incurred 
it must, whether the scheme were promoted by 
a local authority or by an individual, be made 
good out of public funds, and, for a national 
object such as that under consideration, it 
should properly fall on the National Exchequer. 

8. Sir Noel also saw difficulties in the way of 
persuading Parliament to provide financial 
facilities for individuals, who might thereby be 
enabled to make a profit by the use of public 
funds; but in the opinion of the Committee 
such an argument is lacking in weight when the 
yuestion at issue is the most expeditious and 


- economical method of meeting a national need. 


The fact that a profit may be made by one of the 
agencies employed would not seem to affect the 
question. 


(B.)—Limitation of Number of Houses per Acre. 


9. To the question which was raised whether 
the statement was accurate that a limitation 1 
the number of houses per acre does not nevts- 
sarily increase the cost per house of roads and 
sewers, the answer must be in the affirmative, 


provided that the reduction in number }5 
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brought abo by an increase in the depth of the 
gite or by the eaication of a larger area to open 
spaces, and is not due to an increase in the 
frontage of the site. The accuracy of this 
roviso has been borne out by a considerable 
number of lay-out schemes which have been 
investigated by the Council, the result of which 
has been to corroborate the view that it is quite 

ssible for the cost of roads and sewers to be 
the same under two schemes even though in one 


case the number of houses to the acre was. 


double that in the other. To attempt, how- 
ever, any comparison between the cost of 
different methods of development based upon 
such factors alone would be altogether mislead- 
ing. For example, it is obvious that with 24 
houses to the acre, and land at £600 per acre, 
the cost per site would be £25, and that, other 
things being equal, this would be doubled were 
the number of houses restricted to 12 per acre. 

10. The Council are of opinion that whatever 
limitation with regard to the number of houses 
per acre may be adopted, the unit to which it 
applies should be as large as possible. For 
instance, a limitation of, say, 20 houses to the 
acre should not mean that the area allocated to 
each house, including its proportion of the site 
of roads, &c., should be one-twentieth of an 
acre. Small houses very frequently possess 
enclosed gardens which may be. valueless for 
successful cultivation, while many working- 
class tenants have neither the time nor inclina- 
tion properly to cultivate a garden. It is 
suggested, therefore, that in urban areas of an 
industrialised character the right method, as 
a rule, to adopt would be to group houses 
together, their curtilages being paved and nct 
laid out as gardens, the balance of the Jand not 
utilised for roadways being employed to provide 
playing fields fcr children, public open spaces, 
sites for buildings for the improvement of the 
social and corporate life of the inhabitants, or, 
where the conditions were favourable, allot- 
ments, If such a method were applied to a 
gross area of 100 acres, and the number of 
houses erected were limited to 20 per acre, it 
would be found that as much as 50 or 60 acres 
would be available for roads and open spaces. 

ll. Im the more thickly populated areas, 
such as are contemplated in the previous para- 
graph, although on health grounds the need for 
open spaces is greater than in tne more open 
districts, the housing need is, as a rule, more 
serious, and the same arguments which would 
justify the adoption of a greater number of 
houses per given area in urban than in rural 
areas would permit a still larger number in some 
of the more densely populated districts of the 
large manufacturing towns. While, therefore, 
in places where land is relatively cheap and a 
large area suitable fcr sites is available, a figure 
as low as 12 per acre may be reasonable, the 
Council are of opinion that so narrow a restric- 
tion could not be justified in places where the 
need for accommodation is greater and only 
small and ix lated blocks of land are available. 
In such cases, assuming that provision of open 
Spaces to meet the special requirements of the 
case had been made, a considerably larger 
number of houses per acre might be permitted 
and still enable sanitary and pleasant conditions 
to obtain. While the Council are at one with 
the ideal underlying the proposal to limit the 
houses per acre to a comparatively small 
number, a8 conducing to the health and amenity 
of the neighbourhood, they are of opinion that 
any attempt te lay down a general rule as to the 
number which should be allowed per acre is 
impracticable, Each scheme should be con- 
sidered separately, and the number allowed per 
acre must depend on the surrounding 
circumstances, 

12. ‘The Council are entirely in favour of open 
Spaces being provided, but in manufacturing 
and industrial centres they are convinced that 


the p«pulation would benefit to a greater 
extent by the adoption of the method indicated 
above, namely, by the provision of spaces of 
Sufficient size to provide proper playgrounds 
for children, and, where atmospheric conditions 


ee d, allotments’ for adults, than by 
be lowing the lay-out giving a small open space 
etween a number of houses. The latter would 
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doubtless be preferable to backyards attached 
to individual houses, but in industrial districts 
they would, except in specially favourable 
circumstances, tend to degenerate into dirty 
and unkempt areas. 


(C.)—Rents of Houses erected with Government 
Assistance. 


13. It was suggested by the deputation that 
where houses were built by means of advances 
from public funds they should not be let at rents 
lower than those prevailing in the neighbour- 
hood for comparable accommodation. The 
necessity for such a rule was recognised by the 
Royal Commission on Housing in Scotland, 
who, in paragraph 1988 of their Report 
(Cd. 8731), suggest that the Public Works Loan 
Board, acting on the advice of the Local Govern- 
ment Board for Scotland, should supervise or 
approve rentals to be charged for houses for 
which local authorities obtain loans; and that 
any ten ratepayers of a district should have 
power to require the central authority to con- 
sider and, if circumstances warrant it, to revise 
the rentals of houses provided in such cases. 
The Council concur in the principle of this 
recommendation, but they recognise the diffi- 
culty which would confront an official of a 
Government department, without a full know- 
ledge of local circumstances, in arriving at a fair 
decision in such a case, even if a local inquiry 
were held. They, therefore, recommend that 
the decision should, in England and Wales, rést 
with the Local Government Board, acting on 
the report of a qualified surveyor, nominated 
for the purpose in each case by the President of 
the Board. 


(D.)—By-laws. 


14, In paragraph 22 et seg. of their recent 
Report on Housing, the Council dealt at some 
length with the question of building by-laws. 
While they recognise that model by-laws, laying 
down the minimum requirements for urban and 
rural districts consistent with sound construction 


‘and proper sanitation, are desirable as providing 


a basis upon which sanitary authorities should 
found their by-laws, they are of opinion that too 
hard-and-fast a line militates against modern 
town planning ideas, economy in construction 
(for example, by reducing the width of the 
metalling in certain roads), and the adoption of 
improved methods of construction or new 
matefials. They consider that some means 
should be provided for meeting this difficulty, 
and in paragraph 28 (A) of their Report they 
recommend that “‘ A power of appeal to a suit- 
able public authority should be given for the 
relaxation of by-laws which in special cases 
have proved unduly detrimental to building. 
In our opinion there would be obvious objections 
against giving local authorities a discretionary 
power with regard to the enforcement of their 
own by-laws, but this objection would not apply 
to a competent appeal body, and a check upon 
frivolous appeals would be provided were 
such a body given discretion as to the award 
of costs.” 

The Council will doubtless be asked what 
form of tribunal they would recommend, and 
they do not think they can do better than follow 
the principle of Section 28 of the London Build- 
ing Act, 1894. At the same time they recognise 
that a single tribunal sitting in London would 
not meet the needs of all parts of the country, 
and they therefore recommend that England 
and Wales should be divided into ten districts, 
and that a tribunal consisting of a business 
man nominated by the President of the Local 
Government Board, an architect nominated 
by the Council of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, and a surveyor nominated 
by the Council of the Surveyors’ Institution, 
should be set up in each with power to hear 
appeals from local by-laws and to make orders 
thereon. 


(E.)—Cottages in Rural Districts. 


15. In their Housing Report the Council 
recommended that where after inquiry by the 
Board of Agriculture a shortage of housing 
accommodation in a rural district was found to 


‘ exist, and where this shortage was accentuated 
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by the occupation of cottages by employees of 
the Government, local authorities, or statutory 
companies, those bodies should be required to 
supply sufficient accommodation for their own 
needs in the event of a landowner not exercising 
his option to do so (see paragraph 20). It is an 
acknowledged fact that a shortage of suitable 
accommodation for agricultural labourers and 
other persons engaged in connection with agri- 
cultural estates and woodlands already exists 
in many parts of Great Britain, and that the 
necessity for further cottages will hecome more 
urgent as the policy of more intensive cultivation 
inaugurated by the Corn Production Act in- 
creases the demand for agricultural labour. An 
interesting Report prepared by the Land 
Agents’ Society in 1914 showed that out of 
22,727 cottages covered by returns sent in by 
members, only 58 per cent. were occupied by 
agricultural labourers, while 6} per cent. were 
occupied by Government employees, police, 
roadmen, railway and canal men, and similar 
public servants. It would follow, therefore, 
that if the latter were again made available for 
agricultural labourers, the accommodation for 
that class would be increased by over 10 per 
cent. Where cottages originally provided for 
estate equipment, and capable now or in the 
near future of again being used for that purpose, 
have been occupied by public servants, it is 
clear,*in the opinion of the Council, that a 
burden is being placed upon landowners which 
they ought not tc be called upan to bear unless 
they definitely exercise their option te do so. 
The Council contend that by confining the 
proposal to impose upon public bodies the 
responsibility of providing a supply of cottages 
equal to the needs of their own employees to 
cases where a shortage has been established to 
the satisfaction of the Board of Agriculture, no 
unjustifiable burden would be placed upon 
public bodies, and one step at any rate towards 
meeting the admitted and growing needs of 
country districts would be taken. The Housing 
and Housing (No. 2) Acts of 1914 would seem 
to afford precedents for this proposal. 

16. In the previous paragraph it has been 
indicated that the first opticn of providing 
required accommodation in rural districts Should 
be given to the landowner, if any, on whose 
estate the shortage exists. On estates of any 
size the owner usually possesses the necessary 
establishment for enabling him to supply his 
own buildings more economically than could be 
done by other persons, .and‘he may prefer to 
keep the building arrangements on his estate 
under his own supervision. In that case it is 
suggested that he should beeome eligible for 
financial assistance from national funds equally 
with other agencies engaged in providing houses 
to meet the national need, so far as that can be 
done without risk of loss to the community. In 
country districts it has been customary for 
occupiers of cottages to pay rents below the 
economic standard, and although it is to be 
hoped that by degrees this unsatisfactory 
system may disappear, the effect would be that, 
it advances were made to land »wners in such 
districts for the purpose of building cottages, 
the security would be less than in towns or 
places where the usual economic conditions 
obtain, a result which would be aggravated by 
the fact that the value of the land, which, as 
suggested in paragraph 10, would provide a part 
of the security, would be considerably smaller 
than in populous areas. It is suggested that 
this difficulty might be met in the same manner 
as has been proposed in paragraph 9, where 
houses are erected on leasehold land, namely, 
by limiting the sum advanced to 60 per cent. 
of the cost unless additional collateral security 
were given. In every other respect the pro- 
posals made under heading A for securing the 
co-operation of private enterprise in the erection 
of working-class dwellings would apply equally 
whether the agency providing them were the 
owner of an estate or a builder carrying on his 
usual avocation. The grant of any facilities 
for the erection of dwellings by landowners 
under this paragraph might be made condi- 
tional upon their being occupied by estate 
employees or other persons engaged directly or 
indirectly in agriculture and forestry. 









ENGINEERING CONTRACTS 
AND THE WAR. 


THE case of Metropolitan Water Board v. 
Dick, Kerr & Co., Ltd., is now reported in the 
Law Reports (1918 A. C. 119) as decided in the 
House of Lords, and although we have already 
considered the judgments in this case in the 
lower Courts, it is one of such importance that 
the opinions delivered inthe House of Lords may 
with advantage be briefly noted, and we may 
perhaps be pardoned if we point out that the 
appellate Courts have taken the same view 
which we ventured to express when we wrote 
on the decision of the Court of first instance 
in en article in our issue July 28, 1916, entitled : 
* The Devil and the Deep Sea,’ that the decision 
then delivered in the plaintiff's favour was not 
capable of being supported; and the case 
Tamplin Steamship Company v. Anglo-Mexican 
Petroleum ProductsCc. (QOQU 1916, 2 A. C. 397) 
was distinguished precisely on the grounds «n 
which we then showed that that case was distin- 
guishable from that of Dick, Kerr. It may be 
useful to very shortly recapitulate some of the 
facts The contract was for the construction of 
very extensive reServoirs ; and the respondent’s 
tender was accepted by theWater Board, July 24, 
1914, and the work was to Commence August 16, 
1914. The contract price was some £673,811, but 
it was a measure and value contract. The con- 
tract was to be completed within a period of 
six years, and it contained the following import- 
ant provision in one of the clauses: ‘ Provided 
always that, if by reason of any additional 
works or enlargements or for any 
other just cause arising with the Board or with 
the engineer, or in consequence of any unusual 
inclemency of the weather or general or local 
strikes or combination of workmen . . . or 
by reason of any difficulties, impediments, 
obstructions, oppositions, doubts, disputes, or 
differences whatsoever and howsoever occas- 
ioned, the contractor shall, in the opinion of 
the engineer (whose decision shall be final) have 
been unduly delayed or impeded in the comple- 
tion of this contract, it shall be lawful for the 
engineer “to grant an extension of 
time.” This clause is important, as it was 
relied upon, and especially the words “any 
difficulties,” as covering the delay as caused 
by the intervention of the Ministry of Munitions. 

The nature of the works was varied on May 10, 
1915, but not any material term in the contract, 
and the work was proceeded with until February, 
1916, when it was stopped by order of the 
Minister of Munitions. 

The Court of First Instance held that the 
prohibition of the Ministry of Munitions was a 
cause which could be dealt with under the above 
clause by the engineer increasing the time, and 
that the contract was not impossible of perform- 
ance but the Court of Appeal held that the 
prohibition made the prosecution of the works 
illegal for a term of indefinite duration, and 
that the contract must be treated as at an end. 
This decision was affirmed by the House of 
Lords, and it is now our intention to analyse 
the judgments there delivered, as they have an 
important bearing on the question of contracts. 

The Lord Chancellor, Lord Finlay, in his 
judgment, especially disposed of one point. 
It was argued that, although in the case of a 
commercial contract, as for the sale of goods, 
this intervention would have determined it, 
the case was different here, where the contract 
was for works of a very permanent character 
which would last for a very long time, and 
consequently even a long delay might be dis- 
regarded. The Lord Chancellor dealt with 
this contention in a single sentence by pointing 
out that the works under the contract had to 
be completed within six years, and that delay 
must not be measured by the character of the 
works when completed but by the period 
allowed for performance, and that delay 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


might mean the substitution of another 
contract. 

The object we have in view is to see what 
principles were laid down in the judgments in 
relation to contracts the performance of which 
has been interfered with by the war. We dealt 
with this question in an article July 7, 1916, 
before the discussion on Dick, Kerr’s case arose, 
and there seems nothing in the judgments now 
delivered which alters the principles we there 
set out. — 

Lord Dunedin put this point thus, quoting 
Lord Loreburn in Tamplin Steamship Co. v. 
Anglo-American -Petrsleum Products Co., 1916 
(2 A.C. 397): “It is, in my opinion, the true 
principle, for no Court has an absolving power, 
but it can infer from the nature of the contract 
and the surrounding circumstances that a con- 
dition which is not expressed was a foundation 
on which the parties contracted.” It is obvious 
that a condition cannot be implied on any 
matter that the parties have expressly agreed 
to. Lord Parmoor put this point as follows: 
‘*TIf the parties have provided by apt words in 
the contract for their mutual rigbts and liabili- 
ties in the event of the contract works being 
stopped or indefinitely hindered by the opera- 
tion of a subsequent law, and such provision is 
not contrary to public policy, then it would be 
the duty of any Court to give effect to such 
provision. If, on the other hand, the contract 
contains no such provision for such a contin- 
gency as the interference of the Legislature, 
then the Court must determine whether this 
contingency is of such a character that it can be 
reasonably implied to have been in the con- 
templation of the parties at the date when the 
contract was made. 

One other passage quoted with approval by 
Lord Parmoor from a judgment delivered by 
Lord (then Mr. Justice) Hannen in the case of 
Baily v. De Crespigny (L.R. 4 Q.B. 185) throws 
further light on the point we are considering : 
“There can be no doubt that a man may by an 
absolute contract bind himself to perform things 
which subsequently become impossible or to 
pay damages for the non-performance, and this 
construction is to be put upon an unqualified 
undertaking where the event which causes the 
impossibility was or might have been antici- 
pated and guarded against by the contract, or 
where the impossibility arises from the act or 
default of the promissor. But where the event 
is of such a character that it cannot reasonably 
be supposed to have been in the contemplation 
of the contracting parties when the contract 
was made, they will not be held bound by 
general words which, though large enough to 
include, were not used with reference to, the 
possibility of the contingency which happened.” 

In the application of the principles set out 
above to the facts of this case the House of 
Lords held that there was no express term in 
the contract under which the contractors had 
contracted to continue the work under the con- 
tingency which had arisen. The clause set out 
above only applied to more or less temporary 
difficulties arising in the execution of the works, 
but not to an occurrence which was of such a 
character and duration as vitally and funda- 
mentally to alter the conditions of the contract. 
Therefore the Court could imply what 
was the intention of the parties: That it was 
manifest that the parties contracted on the 
assumption that they would be left substantially 
free to exercise the right and discharge the 
obligations imposed upon them by the contract, 
and could never have contemplated that their 
action in performing the contract would be 
declared illegal for an indefinite period of time— 
#.e., the duration of the war—and that the 
plant would be removed, and that to give effect 
to the intention of the parties a condition by 
implication must be read into the contract to 
the effect that the obligation to perform it 
should cease if by vis mujor, such as the action 
of the Executive Government of this country. 
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LIVERPOOL AND DISTRICT 
ASSOCIATION OF HOUSE 
BUILDERS. 


THE following resolutions were unanimously 


approved at the annual general meeting of the: 


Association, held on the 22nd ult :— 

That this Association of House Builders, 
having examined the plans issued by the Local 
Government Board for the use of Local Authori- 
ties of twelve types of cottages for the working 
classes, is of the opinion that, having regard to 
the present-day requirements of the working 
classes, the plans generally are defective. 

The principal defects are as follows :—'The 
baths and washboilers are not placed in suitable 
apartments. Where there is a separate bath- 
room, it is placed in a badly lighted position on 
the ground floor, off the scullery, and in other 
instances the bath is placed with the washboiler 
in the scullery. Apart from the inconvenience 
attached to the use of a bath in or near to the 
scullery where the other domestic operations 
are interfered with when the bath is in use, the 
habits of the people demand that the bathroom 
should be adjacent to the bedrooms for the 
reason that thé bath is used most frequently in 
the early morning cr late at night, just after 
rising or just prior to retiring to bed. It ought 
to be a well ventilated, bright, cheerful, and 
well lighted apartment, and this is just as essen- 
tial in the cottage of an artisan as in any other 
class of dwelling. 

Washboilers should not be placed in sculleries 
because of the nuisance from the steam which 
pervades the house. It is not desirable to place 
the washboiler in the open air, because on cold 
days there is a grave risk of the person washing 
catching a severe cold. The w.c.’s are not 

sufficiently private, and in the cases of sickness 
or even for purposes of ordinary cleaning of 
bedroom utensils they are in the most incon- 
venient position. They would be much more 
usefully placed in the separate bathroom if that 
apartment is entered from 4 lobby. 

The staircases are badly arrangel. in most 
of the plans there are winding stairs with 
awkward corners to negotiate, very dangerous 
for young children and elderly persons and an 
obstruction to the’passing in and out of moderate 
sized furniture. Some of the staircases have no 
provision for light or ventilation. In many 
of the wide-fronted houses the internal walls 
are not planned to go through the first floor 
to the roof, and consequently roof trusses will 
have to be provided to support the roof. ‘This 
is an unnecessary expense and could be avoided 
by a little ingenuity in planning. 

he sculleries generally are badly arranged. 
It does not seem to be realised that the greatest 
portion of the time of a housewife is occupied 
in this apartment, and therefore it should be a 
most convenient room, arranged principally for 
preparing and cooking food and washing up. 
Hence a gas cooker and shelf accommodation 
are necessary, but are not shown in these plans; 
but more important is the proximity to the 
living room. Some of the sculleries shown are 
at too great a distance from the living room, 
and in some instances there are no fewer than 
five doors in this small apartment, taking up 
wall space required for shelves. In severa 
plans there is little elbow room round the sink. 

In the opinion of this Association cf House 


Builders the plans submitted by the Local 
Government Board for the use of Local Aut! t- 
ties fall far short of the standard necessar)” 10r 
the comfcrt and well-being of the class of 
people for whom these are intended, and ere 
below the standard provided by private ‘et 
prise in this area for many years past, anc te 
adoption of these plans would constitute « et- 
back instead of an improvement in plannine. 
We weuld also like to point out the tter 
fallacy of attempting to base estimates «! yest 


upon cubic contents, where no econom, 
been adopted in planning construction. 
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PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS 
AND OTHER WORKS.* 


In these lists care is taken to ensure the 
accuracy of the information given, but it may 
occasionally pope that, owing to building 
owners taking the responsibility of commencing 
work before plans are finally approved by the 
local authorities, ‘‘proposed’’ works, at the 
time of publication, have been actually com- 
menced. Abbreviations:—T.C. for Town 
Council; U.D.C. for Urban District Council; 
R.D.C. for Rural District Council; E.C. for 
Education Committee; L.G.B. for Local 
Government Board; B.G. for Board of 
Guardians; L.C.C. for London County Council; 
B.C. for Borough Council ; and P.C. for Parish 
Council, 





ABERCARN.—A L.G.B. enquiry has been held inte 
the application of Abercarn D.C. for sanction of a 
housing scheme under the Housing and Town Planning 
Act. 

ABERDEEN.-—The Plans Committee of the T.C. has 
passed the following plans :—Alterations in connection 
with the premises, No. 149, Union-street, for Mr. 
Alexander C, Chambers, warehouseman, per Mr. John 
Cameron, architect ; timber-drying shed on the west 
side of Causewayend, for Messrs. K.Gordon & Sons, box 
makers ; addition to premises, Shuttle-lane, for Messrs- 
G. Mollison & Son, flour importers, per Messrs. Wilson 
and Walker, architects ; fish house, South Esplanade 
(West), for Mr. John Stephen, fish curer, per Mr. George 
Watt, architect ; alterations in connection with dwell- 
ing-house on the east side of North Constitution-street, 
for the Town Council, per Mr. John Rust, architect ; 
additions to Sailors’ and Soldiers’ Rest Rooms, College- 
street, for Miss Reid, 37, Albyn-place, per Mr. John 
Rust, architect. . | i pein — 
». BRIDLINGTON.—Plans by the borough surveyor for 
the extension of and alterations to the cattle market 
have been approved. 

» BrRIGHOUSE.—Plans approved by the T.C. :—Engine 
house at Walsham Drake’s ; and extension to house in 
High-street, for Mr. A. Lawson. ae ok il | 

Bucks.—A site for a small-pox hospital has been 
presented to the C.C. by Earl Howe and Lord Curzon, 
and the Clerk has been instructed to apply to the 
L.G.B. for the Board’s approval of the site on receiving 
from the County Medical Officer the necessary plans 
and particulars to accompany the application. 

CorK.—At a mecting of the Public Health Com- 
mittee of the Cork Corporation it was stated that the 
City Engineer had draft plans almost ready for three 
building schemes which would provide houses for 
between 500 and 600 new families. 

DUNDEE.-—Plans approved by the T.C. :—South 

ay-street, alteration on cinema theatre for Miller & 
Browning ; William-lane, extension of shed for A. M. 
Macdisrmid & Coll ; ae Zz 

HACKNEY.—The B.C. has received applications for 
permission to execute the following works :—To build 
and drain new sanitary accommodation aid lavatories 
at 3 and 4, Pembury-place, Clapton, for Messrs. W. H. 
Wagstaff & Sons ; a three-chamber drying kiln at E. 
Sherry’s timber wharf, for Messrs. Hy. Knight & Son ; 
extension to existing workshop, new wash-house, an 
sanitary accommodation at 50, Church-road, De 
Beauvoir Town, for Mr. Wm. Dearley ; additions and 
sanitary accommodation at the rear of each of the seven 
dwelling houses, Nos. 40 to 46, De Beauvoir -square, for 
Mr. J. Tennant ; redrainage works at 50, Victoria Park- 
road, for Mr. F. Bellemi. 

MACCLESFIELD.—Speaking at the annual meeting 
of the North Staffordshire Railway Co., Lord Onslow, 
the chairman, said the directors were gradually deve- 
loping a scheme for housing a very considerable number 
of their workmen on land purchased at Macclesfield. 

MonmovutTH.—The Monmouthshire E.C. has had 
before them the report of the Sites and Buildings, &c., 
Committee in regard to the suggestion of the Tredegar 
Iron and Coal Company, Ltd., that certain cottages at 
—- Village might be converted into a temporary 
school. 

PoPpLAR.—Plans passed: — Drainage at Messrs. 
Fletcher, Sons & Feernall, Bridge-road, for Messrs. 
Andrews & Peascod. 

STOKE NEWINGTON.—Plans passed :—Drainage, 125, 
Blackstock-road, for Mr. Frank Bethell. 

WANDSWORTH.—Worke approved by the B.C. :— 
Partial re-drainage of 23, Cambalt-road, Putney, for 
the Sanitary Engineering Co.; re-drainage of 20, 
Buckleigh-road, Streatham, for Mr. H. F. Nicholl, 
sanitary accomniodation at 4, 5 and 6, Hildreth-mews, 
Hildreth-street, Balham, for Mr. W. G. Ingram; sani- 
tary accommodation at Hawthorn Stables, Pentlow- 
street, Putney, for Mr. H. A. Sibley; erection of fac- 
tory, Macaulay-road, Clapham North (for Messrs. Ross 
& Co., Ltd.), for Messrs. F. & H. F. Higgs; sanitary 
accommodation and drainage works at the Corra 
Engineering Co.’s works, 95 and 97, Lower Richmond- 
road, Putney, for Mr. G. Collingham ; sanitary accom- 
modation at 16a, Wirtemberg-street, Clapham North, 
for Messrs. C. Thornett & Co.; sanitary accommoda- 
tion and lavatory at, and re-drainage of factory at 
Groton-road, Springfield, for Mr..J. Long; drainage 
works at 268, Balham High-road, for Messrs. Chappell 
Bros. 

WaARMLEY.—At a recent meeting of the Warmley 
R.D.C. a letter was read from the owners of a site pro- 
visionally acquired for the erection of workmen’s 
dwellings at Bitton, asking the Council to complete the 
purchase. The Clerk stated that they had decided 
to go on with the scheme as soon as the war was over. 

West HaM.—Plang passed by B.C. :—Store, Livett, 
Frank & Co.’s premises, Tidal Basin-road, for Messrs. 
T. Rider & Son; cheese ‘factory, Eastern Counties 





* See also our list of Competitions, Contracts, &» 
or next page. 
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Dairy Co.’s premises, Well-street, for Mr. A..E. Symes’; 
store shed, Messrs Senior, Crozier & Co.’s premises, 
Union street, Stratford, for Mr. R. C. Turner Gordon ; 
staircase, North Woolwich-road, for Co-operative 
Wholesale Society ; conversion of shop fronts into 
house fronts, 194-198, High-street, Stratford, for Mr. 
W. H. Jones ; conversion of shop front, 62, Leytonstone- 
road, for Messrs. Kind & Co. ; canteen, Knights-road, 
Silvertown, for Mr. W. T. Walker; alterations, &c., 
Messrs. Boardman’s premises, Broadway, Stratford, 
for Mr. A. Webb; carbide store, premises of T. W. 
Ward, Ltd., Silvertown, for Mr. W. Harris ; fire stair- 
case, Gilberts Piano Factory, Romford-road, Forest 
Gate, for Mr. P. G. Ashton; laboratory, premises of 
C.1. Syndicate, Station-street, Stratford, for Nitro 
Fixation Syndicate ; shed, 50B, Romford-road, Strat- 
ford, for Diggins & Co. ; roof, &c., Seal Wharf, High- 
street, for Booke, Roberts & Berry ; shed, Carpenters- 
road, Stratford, for Messrs Booke, Roberts & Berry: 
canteen at Co-operative Wholesale Society’s premises, 
Silvertown. Plans are before the Council for altera- 
tions to warehouse at Messrs Wiggins & M[ihll’s pre- 
mises, 23, Tidal Basin-road, for Messrs T. Osborn & 
Son; additions to factory, Empire Works, Densham- 
road, for Mr. A. Bernstein ; alterations and additions, 
Chemical Works, Bradfield-road, Silvertown, for Mr. 
P: M. Fraser. ; 

WooLwicH.—Plans for the remodelling of Union- 
street Council School are to be submitted to the Board 
ef Education for approval. 


Competitions, Contracts, &c. 


For some contracts still open, but not included 
in this List, see previous issues. Those with 
an asterisk (*) are advertised in this number. 
Contracts, —; C mpetitions, —; Public Appoint- 
ments, —; Auction Sales, xxviii. Certain con- 
ditions beyond those given in the following 
information are imposed in some cases, such as 
that advertisers do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender ; that a fair wages clause 
shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned 
on receipt of a bona-fide tender untiess stated to 


the contrary. ? 


BUILDING AND PAINTING. 


No Date.—Cardiff.—ParntTINGc.—The Cardiff Gas 
Light and Coke Company invite tenders for the painting 
of seven gasholders. Specification of Mr. George 
Clarry, General Manager and Secretary, Gas Offices, 
Bute-terrace, Cardiff. 

MarcH 20.—London.—BUILDING.—The Metropoli- 
tan Asylums Board invite tenders for forming an 
operating room at the North-Western Fever Hospital, 
Lawn-road, Hampstead. Drawings, specification and 
form of tender may be inspected at the office of the 
Board, Embankment, E.C. 


FURNITURE, MATERIALS, etc. 


Maron 2.—South Shields.-MATERIALS.—Supply to 
the Corporation of builder's materials for the year end- 
ing March 31,1919. Specifications, &c., of the Borough 
Engineer, Municipal Buildings, South Shields. 

Maron 4.—London.—Paints, &c.—Supply to the 
Finsbury B.C. during the year ending March 31, 1919, of 
paints, oils and brushes, &c. Particulars of the Chief 
Cleansing Inspector. 26, Wharf-road, City-road, N. 

MARCH 7.—Woolwich.—MATERIALS.—Supply to the 
Guardians for three months commencing April 1, 1918, 
of builder’s materials, &c. Forms at the Clerk’s Offices, 
Union Workhouse, Plumstead, S.E. 18. 

MARCH 9.—Weymouth.—MATERIALS.—Supply to 
the Guardians of building and painters’ materials for 
six months. Forms of Mr. H. A. G. Stevens, Clerk to 
the Guardians, Bank-chambers, Weymouth. 

MARCH 12.—Exeter.—MATERIALS.—Supply to the 
City Council of builders’ materials. Specification, &c., 
of Mr. Thomas Moulding, M.Inst.C.E., City Engineer 
and Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Exeter. 

MARCH 15.—Darlington.—MATERIALS.—Supply to 
the Corporation of builders’ materials for six months. 
Form from the Borough Surveyor and Woaterworks 
Engineer, Town Hall, Darlington. 


THE BUILDER. 


ROAD, SANITARY, ANDEWATER 
WORKS. 


F MARCH 4.-—Wells.—ROAD MATERIALS, &cC.—Supply 
to the Wells R.D.C. of road materials for one year 
from Aprili1, 1918. Forms of the Council’s Surveyor, 
Mr. O. W. Berry, Poor-Law Offices, Wells. 

MARCH 5.—Bury St. Edmunds.—WorkKS AND MATE- 
RIALS.— West Suffolk C.C. invite tenders for :—Houlage 
of road metalling from the various railway stations and 
sidings in the county; supply and delivery of local 
stone, gravel, &c.; hire of steam rollers; supply and 
delivery of tools. Form of Mr. T. W. Morgan, Acting 
County Surveyor, County Surveyor’s Office, Shire 
Hail, Bury St. Edmunds. 

MARCH 6.—Hove.—ROAD MATERIALS.—Supply of 
road materials. Forms of the Borough Surveyor (Mr. 
H. H. Scott). 

MARCH 6.—London.—TAR-SPRAYING, &C.—The Lam- 
beth B.C. invites tenders for the tar-spraying of roads 
and supply of tar during the year ending March 31, 
1919. Specification, &c., from Mr. H. E. Anderson, 
Acting Borough Engineer, Town-hall, Brixton-hill, 


MARCH 6.—Southend-on-Sea.—TAR-PAVING, &¢C.— 
Supply to the Corporation of tar paving and tar 
macadam, &c. Forms of Mr. Ernest J. Elford, M.Inst. 
C.E., Borough Engineer, Southend-on-Sea. 

MARCH 9.—Durham.—ROAD MATERIALS.—Supply to 
the C.C. of road materials, &c., for the year ending 
March 31, 1919. Specifications, &c., of Mr. Albert E. 
Brookes, County Surveyor, Shire Hall, Durham. 

Marcu 9.—Gainsborough.—ROAD MATERIALS.— 
Supply to the U.D.C. of road materials during the year 
ending March 31, 1919. Specifications, &c., of Mr. 
S. W. Parker, Engineer and Surveyor. 

MARCH 9..—Heston and Isleworth.— ROAD MATERIALS. 
—Supply to the Heston and Isleworth U.D.C. of road 
materials for the year ending March 31, 1919. Forms 
from Mr. J. G. Carey, Surveyor, Council House, 
Hounslow, W. 

MARCH 11.—Middleton.—ROAD MATERIAIS.—Supply 
to the Corporation of road materials tor the year ending 
March 25, 1919. Forms of Mr. W. M. Shimmin, 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Middleton. 

MARCH 11.—Dunstable.—SLAG, &C.—Supply to the 
Corporation of tarred slag, &c. Forms from the 
Borough Surveyor, Mr. W. F. Wilkins, Town Hall, 
Dunstable. 

MARCH 11.—Leek.—ROAD MATERIALS.—Supply to 
the U.D.C. of road materials during the year ending 
March 31, 1919. Specification, &c., of Mr. W. E. 
Beacham, Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hall, Leek. 

MARCH 14.—Hendon.—ROAD MATERIALS.—Supply 
to the R.D.C. of road materials, &c., for six months 
from April 1, 1918. Forms of the Surveyor, Mr. J. A. 
Webb, Council Offices, Stanmore. 


Fluction Sales. 


* MARCH 5 AND 6.—Sittingbourne.—Mr. A. J. Turner 
will sell at the Works, London-road, Sittingbourne, the 
entire contents, comprising 4 Hellier’s patent brick 
machines, three acetylene gas generatiors, deal frame 
by Reynolds, &c. Catalogues may be obtained at 
place of sale, or of the Auctioneer, Times Chambers, 
Sittingbourne. 

%* MARCH 6.—Manchester.—Messrs. Toplis'& Harding 
will sell at No. 2, Lees-street, Abbey Hey-lane, Gorton, 
part of the plant and stock-in-trade, comprising three 
steam wagons, with trailers, about 20 tons second-hand 
galvanised corrugated sheets, Crossley’s gas engine, 
&c. Catalogues may shortly be had from the 
auctioneers’, 21, Spring-gardens, Manchester. 

* MarcH 6.—London.—Messrs. H. J. Bromley (W. 
L. Atkinson) wiil sell on the premises, 51, Peckham 
Rye, S.E., the stock and plant of stone mason. On 
view day prior and morning of sale. Catalogues at 
1? gee Offices, 34, Knight’s Hill, West Norwood, 

MARCH 19 AND FOLLOWING Days.—London.—Messrs. 

. T. Skelding & Co. will sell on the premises, 154, Great 
Titchfield-street, W., the valuable and extensive 
builders’ and contractors’ stock, plant and machinery, 
timber, rolling stock, &c.; also lease of premises of 
Messrs. A. J. Staines & Co., Ltd. Particulars and cata- 
logues may be had in due course of the Auctioneers. at 
their Offices, 48, Gresham-street, Guildhall, E.C. 2. 4 

%* London.—Messrs. J. T. Skelding & Co. will sell at an 
early date the whole of the stock-in-trade of wholesale 
ironmongers, tool dealers, builders’ and decorators’ 
merchants, on the premises, No. 21, Clapham Park- 
road, S.W. Auction Offices, 48, Gresham-street, E.C. 2. 





Marcu 1, 1918! 
NEW GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. 


War Office. 


Barrows and Trucks.—Brown & Woods, Ltd., 
Ipswich ; W. J. Philpott, Croydon. 

Benches (Circular Saw).—-T. Robinson & Son, 
Rochdale. 

Bolts and Nuts, &c.—F. W. Cotterill, Ltd., 
Darlaston ; Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds, Ltd., 
Smethwick ; Horton & Son, Ltd., Darlaston ; 
A. E. Jenks & Cattell, Ltd., Wolverhampton ; 
T. Mayer & Co., Ltd., Darlaston ; T. Pittaway & 
Sons, Birmingham; J. C. Prestwich, Ltd., 
Atherton; J. Wiley & Sons, Ltd., Darlaston; 
Wilkes, Ltd., Darlaston. 

Breakers (Stone).—Goodwin, Barsby & Co., 
Leicester. 

Bricks and Fireclay.—Adamantine Clinker and 
Fireclay Co., Ltd., Grimsthorpe, Bourne ; Albion 
Clay Co., Ltd., Burton-on-Trent. 

Cisterns and Tanks.—Braithwaite & Co., West 
Bromwich ; Brown, Lenox & Co., Ltd., London, 
E. ; Davies Bros. & Co., Ltd., Wolverhampton. 

Exp nded M t 1.—Expandd Metal Co., Ltd, 
W. st H -rtlep ool, 

Felt (Roo ng).—Asbestos & Building Materials 
Co., Worcester ; Permanite, Ltd., London, E. ; 
Vulcanite, Ltd., Belfast. 

Felt (Sheet) —R. Ashworth, Waterfoot, 
Lancs. ; Bury Felt Co., Ltd., Chesham Bury; 
R. Rawlinson, Waterfoot, Lancs. ; H. Smith, 
Kidderminster ; Stansficla & Co., Waterfoot, 
Lancs, 

Fittings for Huts, de.—Shaw & Carter, Ltd, 
Birmingham. 

Glass (Sheet and Plate).—Pilkington Bros., 
Ltd., St. Helens. 

Hinges, Hasps, 4 e.—T. Crompton, Wigan. 

Holloware.—J. & J. Siddons, Ltd., West 
Bromwich. 

Huts (Sectional).—-J. Carmichael, London, 
S.W.; J. Chapman & Sons, Ltd., Leicester ; 
F. D. Cowieson & Co., Glasgow ; English Bros., 
Wisbech; J. Gerrard & Sons, Ltd., Swinton, 
Manchester ; Hall, Beddall & Co., London, 8.E. ; 
Hibberd Bros., Ltd., London, S.E.; Higgs & 
Hill, Ltd., London. S.W.; J. B. Kind, Ltd, 
Burton-on-Trent ; Mickel & Co., Bo'ness; W. 
Pattinson & Sons, Ltd., Sleaford ; W. Sharp & 
Son, Burton-on-Trent; Thomson & Balfour, 
Bo'ness. 

Paint, Putty and Whitelead.—Brimséown Lead 
Co., Ltd., Brimsdown, Middlesex ; Britons, Ltd., 
London, W.C. ; Burrell & Co., Ltd., London, E. ; 
Walkers, Parker & Co., Ltd., Chester ; Wilkin- 
son, Heywood & Clark, Ltd., London, E. 

Piping and Fittings (Metal).—-Albion Irom 
Co. (London), Ltd., Larbert, N.B. ; E. Batchelor 
& Son, London, 8.E., Carron Ce., Birmingham ; 
T. Hackett & Sons, West Bromwich ; Mather & 
Platt, Ltd., Manchester; H. C. Jones & Sons, 
London, E. ; Nester Iron Works, Londen, N.E. ; 
Partner & Co., London, E. ; Pattersons Lighting, 
Ltd., Glasgow ; F. W. Potter & Co., London, E. ; 
Russell Bros., Ltd., Walsall; J. Russell & Co., 
Walsall; Scottish Tube Co., Lta., Glasgow; 
Stewarts & Lloyds, Ltd., Coatbridge ; Windsor 
Sheet Metal Works, Glasgow ; G. Wright, Ltd., 
Rotherham. : 

(Continued on page 152.) 











Particulars and 
Estimates 
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SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
TO CARRY SHAFTING. 


FREEMAN'S imPROvVED ROOF TRUSS 


Patent No. 23268. 
















Span up to 80 feet. 


FREEMANS, Roofing Contractors, 


CARTWRIGHT STREET, Wo L V E R H A M P = oO N. * Roorina,’ WOLYBRHAMPTON, 


Large numbers of these Trusses have 
been supplied jduring the War. 





Any Pitch. 


Write us for Lists of our 
Specialities— Vulcanite Roofing, 

Patent Roof Glazing, 
etc. 






Telephone— 
WOLVERHAMPTON, 171. 


Telegrams— 
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pRIGES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


MARCH I, 





‘owing to the exceptional olroumstances which 

prevail at the present time, prices of materials 
should be confirmed by inquiry, Since our fast issue 
the price of Portland Stone has been revised—Ed.] 
*,* Our aiin in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the highest 
or lowest. Quality and quantity obviously affect 
prices—a fact which should be remembered by those 
who make use of this information. 


BRICKS, &c, 


Per 1,000 Alongside, in River Thames. £ 6. d. 
Best Stocks, Tervrrrrrirririrry eeeeccesece 210 0 
Picked Stocks for Facings ..........-+e+0s 8 5 0 

Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depot, London. 

Sa 4. £ 8s. d. 
Flettons ....++ 23 0 Best Blue 
Best Fareham Pressed Staf- 
eee 40 0 fordshire ... 6 5 0 
Best Red Do. Bullnose.. 610 0 


Pressed Iua- Best Stour- 
bon Facing... .6 0 O bridge Fire 


Se ccces. 8 ® 

GLAZED BRicKs— 

Best White, D’ble Str’tch’rs 20 7 
Ivory, and D'ble Headers 17 7 
Salt Glazed One Side and 
Stretchers .. 14 17 .6 


Headers...s.-- 14 7 6 Two Sides and 


Quoins, Bull- one End .... 22 17 
nose and 4$in. Splays and 
—_— eer 18 7 6 Squints..... 19 17 


0 
6 
6 
two Ends .. 21 7 6 
6 
6 
t. 


Glazed bricks priced at so much each, 25 per cen 


advance on list. 
Second Quality, £1 per 1,000 less than best. 


d. 
Thames Ballast ........ ry 9 per yard, delivered 
Pit Sand ...cwecccccsee 12 6 ; 
Thames Sand ......- eS ee eee 2 miles 
Best Washed Sand ...... Mm Va we radius 
din. Shingle for Ferro- Padding- 

Guncsete .. «+60 5s<sn en ° “ee ton. 
*"Per ton, delivered. 

£ s. d. £ s. d. 

Best Portland Cement ...... 216 0 .. 3218 0 


Do. £2 lls. Od. alongside in 80-ton lots. 
Ferrocrete 2s. 6d. per ton extra on above. 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 1 13 6 at rly. depot. 


Note.—'l he cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 
charge for sacks. The sacks are charged at 2s. 3d. 
each and credited at 2s, each if returned in good 


condition within three months. 
Grey Stone Lime ...... 47s. Od. per ton delivered. 
Stourbridge Fireclay in s’cks 37s. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 


STONE. 


Batu STONE—delivered in railway trucks at s. d. 
Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W.R., or 


South Lambeth, G.W.R., per ft. cube...... 1 
Do. do. delivered in railway trucks at Nine 
Elms, L. & S.W.R., per ft. cube ...... 1 8 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons at Nine Elms 
Depot ....« eaaree am JanaNacetabevewes-, Os aE 


PORTLAND STONE— 

Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. 
average, delivered in tailway trucks at 
Nine Elms, L.&S.W.R., South Lambeth 
Station, G. Ww. R., and “Mileage Station 


G.W.R., per ft. ia ee 2 103 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons at above 
stations, per ft. cube.. ......-.+.. Ser FC 


White basebed, 2d. per ft. cube extra. 

Notge.—#d. ft. ‘cube extra for every foot over 20 ft. 
average 
RaNbot BLOOKS—Per vs. Cube, delivered at Rly.Dpot. 


6. d. 
0 Closeburn Red 
7t Freestone ...... 2 
4 Red & White Mans- 

e fieldrandom block 2 
5” Yellow Magnesian 

Limestone do.do 3 8 

York StTONE—Robin Hood Quality. 

Delivered at any Goods Station London. 
Scappled random blocks ....... Per Ft. Cube 
6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 

WO OURCE) ccccchiannce .- Per Ft. Super 
6 in. rubbed two sides, ditto". neosecs. & 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizea) e 
2in. to 2$ in. sawn one side slabs 

(random sizes) ..... cocccccccorcces 
mM. to Sin. dittd, GIG 2. occcccccee ‘te 

RD YorK-— 

Delivered at any Goods Station London. 
Seappled random blocks ........ Per Ft. Cube 
6 in. sawn two sides landing to om (under 40ft. 

on) ee ons bee t. Super 
$in rubbed two sides ditto 7......... * 
$ in. sawn two sides slabs’ (random sises} ne 
2 in. self-faced random flagS....csesee op 


Per 1,000 
TILES, f.o.r. London. 


Best machine-made tiles from Broseley or £ 8. d. 
Staffordshire district.......ccececcecees 15 0 
Ditto iand-made ditto.............. 317 6 
itunes &.@ 4 


Ancaster in blocks 

Beer in blocks ... 

Grinshill in blocks 

Darley Dale - 
blocks 


tS rome 


cno & 
~ a 


a 


CO mK om 
ge 


Omnrp co 


mental ditto ....000. 

Hip and vailev tiles (per dozen) .......... 0 9 
Per 1,000 of 1,200 

SLATES. f.0.r. London. 
Bes s. d. 
t Bine Bangor Slates, 20 be a 18 10 0 
” ; ” ” re as wSae ed 810 0 
First quality as 20 by WF ii desens . 0 0 
” ’ 1 | aaa 2 6 
Best Blue Portmadoe 20 by 10 weseeeee 16 10 0 

= dh Oe A 10 
First quality 20 by 10........ 15 & O 
” o 16 by 8 712 6 

° WOOD. 


Best BUILDING REDWOOD. 


} Softwood _ stocks 
Amported sizes. 
Deals : 4 in by 12in., 4 in. 


controlled by the 


by 1lin.. 3in, by 1 Di é 
Be et Meee cee 

in. by 9 in., Lb 4 by 9in., A — 
aad 2 in. i - seeeee/ be withdrawn 


THE BUILDER. 


WOOD (Continued). 


BEsT BUILDING REDWOOD. ) 

Battens: 2in., 2}in. and 
3 in. by Bin. e203 

oe 3b in, and 3 in. by 


2 in "ti in., and 3 in. by 
ennsthian : 2in. by 3in., 
, 2in. by 34in., 2in. by 
4in.,2in. by 44in.... 
3 in. by 4in., and 3 in. by 
_ Se ery 
Boards: lin., 1}in., and 
_1¢ in. by 6 in. and 7 in. 
5s Rey 
ea ee 
Sawn pitch pine logs (about 
35 cu. ft. average ..... 

Do. 6 in. to 10 in. 


Best Pitch Pine Deals .... 
Under 2 in. thick ........ . 
JOINERS’ Woop 
White Sea First Quality 

Red: 4in. by 11lin... 
3in. by 11in., and 2 in. 


by RUNG Fado cct ss es . 
GRE OOO, 0s ssccctss Sof twood stocks 
3in. by 9in., and 2$in. | controlled by the 


Director of 
Matersals, conse- 
quently prices must 
be withdrawn. 


7 

3 in. by 11 in. boards 

7 in. and 8 in. battens 
7 in. and 8 in. boards ... 

Archangel White Deals— 

Best 3in. by 9in. and 
10 in. and llin. ..... 
Seconds, do. ........ 
Oy Raa 
Prepared Floorings and 
Matchings. Seconds 
Swedish Red and equal— 
ljin. by 6$in. planed 
ee re a 
ljin. by 6$ in. * planed 
and matched ........ 
1 , S. by 64 in. planed and 
1 in. fi 64 in. planed and 
es eee 
Zin. by 6$in. planed, 
matched, and beaded, 
OF SE v5.se0000% 
lin. by 6} in. do. ...... 
Columbian or Oregon Pine, 





best quality ......... 
Yellow Pine—First regular 
PN cd nctnens gsee0d 
0 Ree 
Seconds, regular sizes 
ED Bice 5kedees 
Kauri gee pated aed ft. 
ee Ee / 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ‘tt. 
super, ar “ty Narcthaa S 2 @ a ae & 
in. do. - Fe @ 01 6 


Dry, Mahogany—Honduras, 
Tabasco, per ft. super, 


dias nae tedtene o.8.2 . 0 3 0 
Cuba, Mahogany ....... ae Se 0 3 6 
Dry Walnut, American, per 

ft. super, as inch vileeee S&S. « 0 3 0 
French, “Italian,” Walnut 0 3 0 .. 05 0 
Teak, per coast Rangoon or 

OUNMBOIR) 20cccccces 
Do. do. (Java) ...... jas “ } calcitic 
American Whitewood 

planks, perft.cube .. em 8 . _f 28 
Gws, PEF OWE. cosccccecic $16 68-.. “6 0 9 

METALS. 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, &o. 

Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary, 
sections, basis price ...... 
Plain Compound Girders, 
ordinary sections ....... Prices controlled 


Plain Compound Stanchions 
Angles, Tees, and Channels, } by the Ministry 
ordinary sections ...... a ae 
Flitch Plates ...........- of Munitions. 
Cast Iron ‘Columns and 
Stanchions, plain ordinary 
SEE 6.03 vo00n 64005 ee 
WRroOUGHT-IRON TUBES AND FITTINGS— 

(Discount off List for lot of not less than £4 net 
value delivered direct from works. 5 per cent. less 
carriage forward if sent from London . 

Sizes up to and 
including 2 in. 2 - to Gin. 





Tubes. Fittings. Tubes. Fittings. 
caste euaed s <a a dceae 42} 
Water .cccccce.. Si 37% .... 36 40 
GE <cé¢ese000 ist 36 .... S18" 37% 
Galvanised Gas .. 13 - sae - a 35 
Water 6 a 8 324 


Steam lj on 37 “- 2 30 
L.C.C. Som Pires— London Prices ex works. 
Bends, stock Branches, 


Pipes coated. angles. stock 

8. d. 8. d. 8. 
tae pee em. 33 .. 83 &.s 310 
in. » Se ww aww, 2. 2 
sin, 99 oo 2S «uw CBs €- 
+ Ng ms ee 2 oo - “ga 0 
2.47 ~8& 8 


RAIN- W ATER "Piers, &0. Bends, stock Branches, 
— angles. stock an 


i d. in 6fts, plain 2 34 1 ¢ ar} 
2in, D plain - - 
: : - ws ie oe ee 
eo os 3 10 vo DP Ee’ ws Oe 
34 i ae re es 2 oo ee 
¢in. o- ” ‘an = 40 
Lee DRAIN eauyets ft. jJongtns. London Prices. 
4in., 6s. 3d. .. 6in., -- 6in., 98. 2d 
Per ton in London. 
Inor— £ gs. d. £s. ¢@. 
Common Bars ........ 1610 0 17 0 0 
Staffordshire Crown Bars - 
good merchant quality 1610 0 .. 1710 0 
Staffordshire “ Marked 
en camnsesesscs. Lee 8 oo SES 
Mild Steel Bars ........ 19 0 09 .. 1910 0 
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METALS (Continued). 
ne ton in aa “a 


£ d. 

8teel Bars, Ferro-Concrete quality, £19 sean price, 

Hoop Iron, basis price.. 2010 0 21 0 

» Galvanised . 33 0 0 — 

@ And upwards, according to size and gauge.) 
Sheet Iron Black— 


Ordinary sizes to 20g... 2210 0 .. 23 0 @ 
2 » 24e. 2310 0 .. 2400 
2g... 2410 0 .. 2 0 0 
Sheet ‘Tron, Galvanised flat, ordinary quality— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. y 
2 ft. to 3 ft. to 20g. . oe 8&8 es _ 
Ordinary sizes to 22 g. 
gS Sorry 34 00 .. 3410 0 
Ordinary sizes to 26 g. o.-8 @<, 3610 0 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, —_ jquality— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g. ° _ 
°° » 22g. and 
2 ae a — Oo DO « _ 
Ordinary sizes to26¢g... 39 O UV ,. _ 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— 
Commuee? F sesgme 6 ft. to 
re 8.080 « _ 
Ordinary aeak 22 g. and 
ris ckieeseehaes 504s 3310 0 .. ae 
Ordinary sizes, 26g. .... 3820 0 oe _ 


Best Soft steel Sheets, 6 ft. 
by 2 ft. to 3 ft. to 20 g. 


OG Te nk eccestcen 2410 0 .. — 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 20 g. 

OMG BE Bc ccccssviscese 2415 0 .. — 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 26g. 2610 0 ., -- 
Cut Nails, 3in.to6in..... 28 0 0 20 0 0 


(Under 3 in., ‘usual trade extras.) 
D, &c. 
Deliveied in London. 
Lgap—Sheet, English,4ib. £ s. d. 


OE BD nccosccesses 38 DF co _ 
Pipe in coils ...... atp aa oe _- 
Soil Pipe ..... pweactess: OE FS — 
SN OD icntscnc cds 42 0 0 


NorTeE—Country delivery, 20a. per ton extra ; lots under 
5 cwt., 1s. 6d. per cwt. extra. Cut to sizes, 2s. 
ewt. extra, Orders for over 1 cwt. Sheet Lead or 
Pipe, or 28 lbs. Solder should be accompanied by a 
certificate or licence, which can be obtained from the 
Director of Materials [A.N.2(E)], Hotel Victoria,S. W. 
Smaller quantities than the above can be obtained 
by making a written declaration to the Manufacturer 
or Merchant that the metal is wanted for urgent 
renewals or repairs, and giving the name of the job 
for which it is required. - 

CoprpER— 


Strong Sheet....per lb. 0 2 2 .. _ 
Vie ‘Ss 2 oe _ 
Copper nails .... 4, 9 2 8 «eo — 
Copper wire .... ,; om Sey Be nw _ 
TIN—English Ingots _,, eS £8 os _— 
SOLDEK—Plumbers’ _,, Zit _ 
pS nS 0 110 ° _ 

Blowpipe ...... 02 0 —*¢ 

LASS. 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF STOCK 
SIZES AND IN SQUARES IN ORDINARY SIZES. 
Per Ft Per Ft. 
15 oz.fourths .... oe. $2 oz.fourths .... 9d. 
in SE paeecs thirds ...... 10d 
Se «s WD cosas te Fluted, Obscured and 
» thirds ..%... 4 Enamelled Sheet, 
26 ,. fourths .... 5 oz. 74d. 
» thirds ...... 21 ,, 
Extra price accordi to size and substance for 
squares cut from st: Sy and only small quantities can 
be supplied without an A Certificate. 
ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE! IN CRATES OF eg 


Rated Plate 2. cccrecccccecescescecccccs 
Rough rolled and rough cast plate.......... 54d. 
Rough rolled and rough cast plate........-- 53d 


Figured Kolled, Oxford Rolled, Baltic, Oceanic, 
Arctic, sti polyte, and small and — 


Flemish white ...........+++++- : 64d. 
Tere << aa 
aca conkaseseds ceaeel 
White Rolled —_ Peecennaseee eee. 
———— we... -eeees oosounusends 544. 
PAINTS, &c. £8. 4. 

Raw Linsced Oil in pipes...... pe gallon 0 6 6 
a me » in barrels. 2 06 7 
” ” ” in drums .... - 0 610 
Boiled ” ” in barrels . ° - 0 6 10 
» in drums .... 061 

a 


"Orders "for these oils must be accompanied 5 & 

certificate from the Ministry of Food (Oil and Fat 
artment), St. Stephen’s ) aoe, Westminster, .. we 1, 

Turpentine = yond : ie : 


n dru 
Genuine onan English White ‘Lead, per ton 63 10 O 
(In not less than 5 cwt. casks.) 
GENUINE WHITE LEAD PAINT— 
“ Blackfriars,” ‘‘ Nine Elms,” “ Park,” 
and other best brands (in 14 Ib. tins) not 
less than 5 cwt. lots..per ton delivered 71 10 0 
Red Lead, Dry (packages extra) .. per ton 42 0 0 
Orders for White and Red Lead and any Paint con- 
taining Lead must be accompanied by a certificate 
or licence, which can be obtained from the Director 


eereeeee ” 


of Materials {[A.N. 2 (E.)], Hotel Victoria, 8.W. 
Best Linseed Oil Putty ........ per cwt. 016 0 
BROOM oc sccccecceccecccdcvcere per Oe ean 6 

er on. 
VARNISHES, &c. es. 
TO OER cscwdsisccectcecesseceen OW 
Pale Copal Oak . ......... sveedeeesenssce. BE 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak. bint dndeeugede eo 14 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak ........... 12 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 

DEEL codbso se debeveseccesoeecees a 16 

Fine Elastic Carriage ........--eeee0. ee 14 


Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage ......... 
DE REED 255 0064600 00000s6se00ses 
Finest Pale Durable Copal..... ‘0 
DE Pe PURE GEE oscoscebococsoees’ 
PE DURGEE. c ccccccosoetsvescoecece 
Se SEENEL. - ercwoewweoeseeseoes 
EE PUNO COs oon ce cceccseocecseeeses 
Be EN CEE ED 6.000 0060000660008068 
By SE EE 0's vn na whee 66509000098 
Oak and Mahogany Stain ........ceeeee0> 
Brunswick Biack 
| aaa 2694000060000 8002.09 Seseeues 
MEE oct eetasesece Cvecedesosoegeoce 
French and Brush Polish ceptvoedocvoceses 





PoP Pe ee eee eee eee eee) 


CrOoCoOoCOKKeHOOCSCS co 
oe 
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(Cowtinued from page 150.) 


Pumps.—Beck & Co., Ltd., London, §.E. ; 
Duke & Ockenden, Ltd., Littlehampton; J. 
Evans & Sons (Wolverhampton), Ltd., Wolver- 
hampton ; Hattersley & Davidson, Ltd. , Shef- 
field ; Holden & Brooke, Ltd., Manchester ; Lee, 
Howl & Co., Ltd., Tipton ; Phoenix Engineering 
oe , Ltd., Chard ; "Shand, Mason & Co., London, 

E. 

Ranges, Stoves, d ¢.—Albion Iron Co. (London) 
Ltd., Belper and Larbert; Falkirk Iron Co., 
Ltd., Falkirk ; Forth and Clyde and Sunnyside 
Iron Cos., Ltd., Falkirk ;.McDowall, Stevens & 
Co., London, E.C.; O’Brien, Thomas & Co., 
Rotherham. 

Reinforcement for Brickwork.—Expanded Metal 
Co., Ltd., London, 8.W. 

Screws, Brass and Jron.—H. Cox Screw Co., 
Ltd., Birmingham ; Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds, 
Ltd., Smethwick. 

Sheets, Steel (Plain and Corrugated).—-Birming- 
ham Corrugated Jron Co., Ltd., Widnes; 
Bowesfield Steel Co., Ltd., Stockton-on-Tees ; 
Dorman, Long & Co., Ltd., Middlesbrough ; 
Eston Sheet and Galvanising Co., Ltd., Middles- 
brough; Ebbw Vale Steel, Iron and Coal Co., 
Ltd., Ebbw Vale, Mon. ; Gorse Galvanising Co., 
Lid., Llanelly; J. Lysaght, Ltd., Bristol ; 
Patent Shaft and Axletree Co., Ltd., Wednes- 
bury; Pontnewynydd Sheet and Galvanising 
Co., Ltd., Pontypool; Shelton Iron, Steel and 
Coal Co., Ltd., Stoke-on-Trent; Smith & 
McLean, Ltd., Glasgow; J. Summers & Sons, 
Ltd., Chester ; Wolverhampton Corrugated Iron 
Co., Ltd., Ellesmere Port. 

Shelters (Stcel).—Burnell & Co., Ltd., 
mere Port. 

Steelwork (Oonstrnctionall- —W Bain & Co., 
Itd., Coatbridge; Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss, 
Ltd., Wolverhampton; Braithwaite & Co., 
We st Bromwich ; British Luxtfer Prism Syndi- 
eate, Ltd.. London, N.W.; Davies Bros., & Co., 
Ltd., Wolverhampton ; Hill & Smith, Ltd., 
Brierley Hill; A. & J. Main, & Co., Ltd., 
Glasgow; Walker Bros., Ltd., Walsall. 

Tanks (Steel).—E. Cockey & Sons, Ltd., 
Frome, Som.; Whessoe Foundry Co., Ltd., 
Darlington. 

Tools.—J. Brooks (Lye), Ltd., 
Buck & Hickman, Ltd., London, E. 
Tool Co., Ltd., Wolverhamptong E. Elwell, 
Ltd., Wednesbury; J. Evans & Sons, Ltd., 
Shefficld; W. Hunt & Sons, The Brades, Ltd., 
Oldbury; R. Mather & Son, Sheftield; W. 
Mills & Co., Sheffield; I. Nash & Sons, Ltd., 
Stourbridge ; J. Shaw & Sons (Wolverhampton), 
Ltd., London, E.C. ; T. Staniforth & Co., Ltd., 
Sheffield; Swindell -& Co., Ltd., Dudley; C. 
Thomas & Co., Lta., Birmingham ; Whitehouse 
Bros., Ltd., Wolverhampton; C. Whitehouse 
& Sons, Ltd., Cannock; J. Wilkinson, Junr. 
(Dudley), Ltd., Dudley; J. Yates & Co., Ltd.. 
Birmingham. 

Valves, Cocks, de.—Glenfield & Kennedy, 
Ltd., Kilmarnock ; Ham, Baker & Co., Ltd., 
Birmingham ; J. Jones (Chelsea), Ltd., London, 
®.W.; J. Webb & Co., Ltd., Hockley. 

Varnish.—Langston-Jones & S. Smith, Ltd., 
London, E. ; Meredith & Co., Birmingham. 


Elles- 


Stourbridge ; 
; Chillington 


THE BUILDER. 


TENDERS. 


F Communications for insertion under this heading 
‘*The Editor,” 
reach us not later than 12 noon.on Wednesday. 
* Denotes accepted.© +t Denotes provisionally accepted 
+ Denotes recommended'for acceptance. 


should be addressed to 





BRIDLINGTON.—For weighing, machine at Cattle 


Market, for the Corporation :— 
*W. & T. Avery 


LEYTON.—The{U.D.C. has entered into the follow- Telegr 


ing contracts for one year :— 





and must 


and RIGA. 


ams: 


® * @liksten, Strat, Londoa. 





‘AUSTRIA 


FIRST-CLASS, MILD GRAINED, DRY 


WAINSCOT OAK. 


J. GLIKSTEN & SON, Ltd, 
Carpenter's Road, Stratford, E. 


Telephone K 
Restern #771 @ lined, : 


[Marcu I, 2938. 


al 


N 








*Buxton Lime Firm Co.—Buxton lime. 


*British Boiler and Engineers’ Stores Co.— 


Press cloth and engine oils. 





*J. H. Turner &,Lisney.—-Ground grey lime. 





LONDON.—Supply to the Hackney B.C. of drain 


pipes, &c., for one year "— 


tBlyth & Taylor, Union Wharf, 317, Kingsland-road, 
At the Midland Pipe Association Standard 


E. 8. 
Gross Price List, plus 20 per_cent. 





LONDON.—Supply to the Hackney_B.C. of artificial 


stone paving for one year :— 
tPatent Victoria Stone Co., Ltd. 


eee 
SS 


TRADE NEWS. 





On the 13th ult. Her Majesty the Queen 
Tredegar’s showrooms at 7, 
Brook-street, to inspect a suite of decorated 
furniture for Princess Mary’s room at Windsor 


visited Messrs. 


Castle. 


In consequence of their premises having 

Government, 
Ltd., 
Manufacturers and Contractors, Windsor House, 
2, are removing, for 
the period of the war, to 34, Henrietta- street, 


commandeered by the 
Thomas Faldo & Co., 


been 
Messrs. 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 


Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


fAt an addition of 5 
per cent. on the present contract price. 


THE 


LONDON & 
FIRE 


Premiums - - 
Reserve Funds - 


FIRE. 


ACCIDENTS. 


BURGLARY. 
EMPLOYERS’ 


MARINE. 


Asphalte 





J.J, ETRIDGE, J" 


SLATE MERCHANTS, 


EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


STRIPPING AND RELAYING. 


Telephone: Avenue 4940 (two lines), or write 


Bethnal Green Slate 


BETHNAL GREEN, 


LONDON, 


B) LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE GOMPANY fa 
pr : 


£3,269,730 
£4,010,993 


CONSEQUENTIAL LOSS. 


PLATE GLASS, 
LIABILITY, 


ffi 45, Dale Street, Liverpool: 
Head Offices i455 Leadenhall Street, E.C, 





Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Co. (Mr. G. F. Glenn), Office, 42, Poultry, 
E.C.—The best and cheapest materia!s for damp- 
courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, flat 
roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, gran- 


aries, tun-rooms, and terraces. 
tractors to Forth Bridge Co. 


Asphalte Con: 
T.N. Central 264 





CHAS. 


ESTIMATES 
ON APPLICATION. 


Works, 


E. Telephone: 0195. Telegrams : 


JOINERY, 


Of every description and in any kind of Wood. 


E. ORFEUR, 


COLNE BANK WORKS, 
COLCHESTER. 
* Orfeur, Colchester.” 


LTD., 
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THE LORD WANDSWORTH INSTITUTION: HOSPITAL.—Mr. E. GUY DAWBER, ARCHITECT. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 
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LORD WANDSWORTH INSTITUTION: HOSPITAL.—Mr. E. GUY DAWBER, ARCHITECT. 
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SECOND |FLOOK PLAN - . » 
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THE LORD WANDSWORTH INSTITUTION: SCHOOL HOUSE FOR 24 GIRLS.—MR. E. GUY DAWBER, ARCHITECT. 
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HOUSE FOR 24 GIRLS.—Mr. E. GUY DAWBER, ARCHITECT. 
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CAVENDISH HOUSE, BECKETT'S PARK, LEEDS.—Mr. S. D. KiITSON, F.R. 
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CAVENDISH HOUSE, BECKETT'S PARK, LEEDS.—Mr. S. D. KiTtso 
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PARK LEEDS * 











S. D. KITSON, F.R.1.B.A., ARCHITECT. 





